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THE ART-WORLD. 


NEW-ILLUSTRATED ART PAPER. 


HE ART-WORLD, AND INTERNATIONAL EX- 


HIBITOR: a Weekly Illustrated Journal of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture 
Ornamental Art and Manufactures, Engraving, Photography, Poetry, Music, the 
Drama, &c. Edited by Henry Ort ey, assisted by Writers of Eminence in the vari- 
ous departments of art. 


* Everywhere I see around me 
Rise the wondrous WorLp or ArT.”—LONGFELLOW. 


This Journal will give a faithful report of all the productions and doings in the whole 
circle of the Fine and Decorative Arts—Original Articles upon the History of Art, 
and the interests of Artists in their profession ; Reviews of New Books relating to Art 
and Belles-Lettres; besides. a summary of the proceedings of Artistic and Learned 
Societies, Art On-dits, Notes of Important Sales of Works of Art and Vertid, Corre- 
pondence, &c., copiously illustrated in a novel style. 

The tone of criticism in THE ART-WORLD will be candid and impartial ; intole- 
rant of glaring error and presumptuous mediocrity ; generous and encouraging in every 
case where merit or promise is recognised. 

The contents of the International Exhibition of 1862, coming within the cope of 
Fine or Decorative Art, will be amply described and illustrated in THE ART- 
WORLD. Each Number of THE ART-WORLD will contain thirty-two handsome 
pages, printed in the best style upon paper of a fine quality. 

Published by S. H. Linpusy, at the Office, 19 Catherine Street, Strand, where coma. 





munications for the Editor, Advertisements, &c.,‘are to be addressed ; and by Kent & Ps 


Co., Paternoster Row. 





HE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Fovurts 
Season, 1862—The SECOND CONCERT (Orchestral and Choral) at St. 
James’s Hall, on Wednesday, April 30, at 8 o’clock. 
Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Programme—Cherubini’s Overture, “ Faniska;’’ Beethoven’s ‘‘ Choral Symphony,”’ 
No.9; Mozart’s Concertoin E flat, for two Pianos; Rossini’s Overture, ‘* La Gazza 
, Duet (The Island of Calypso), E. J. Loder; aria, Pieta (Le Prophéte), 
leyerbeer. 
ianistes— Messrs. CHarLes HaLte and StepHeN HELLER. 
Vocalists—Miss BANKs, Miss LAsceties; Herr Retcuarpr and Mr. Lewis THomas. 
A professional chorus of Eighty Voices. 
A limited number of admissions for the Gallery, at 3s. 6d. each, may be secured by 
early application to Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201 Regent Street, and Mr. Austin, St. 


James’s Hall. 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Sec., 
St. James’s Hall. 36 Baker Street, W. 


’ r rl 
ss HE VOCAL ASSOCIATION.—ST. JAMES’S 
HALL.—Wednesday, April 23, at 8 o’clock.—Mendelssohn’s Psalm, “ Hear my 
rayer;” Solo, Miss Susanna Cote; Meyerbeer’s Pater Noster, &c., Duet for Two 
ianofortes, Miss ELeaANor Warp and Mr. BENepict. 

Mile. MARIE CRUVELLI, her first appearance in —— these eight years, 
Miss Messent, Miss Ropen, Miss CurpperrieLv, the Misses Hires and Herr Formgs. 
Violin, Mr, Josepa Heine. Choir of 200 Voices. 

Accompanyist—Herr WILHELM Ganz. Conductor—Mr, Benepicr. 

Tickets, 58., 3s., and 1s. each, at Austin’s, St. James’s Hall. 





SAINTON’S FOURTH and LAST SOIREE 


a 


CONCERT will take place on Friday, May 9, in which the Military Band of 
Messrs. Broadwood & Sons’ manufactory will perform, under the direction of the 
Bandmaster, Mr. Sullivan. 

The following Eminent Artists will appear—Mad. Sainton-Dotsy, Miss RoBER- 
TINE Henperson, Mr. WitByE Cooper, Mr. Wattworrtn, M. Santon, Herr Pavugr, 
Messrs. WALTER Macrarren, Louis Rigs, ADoLPH Rigs, VIEUxTEMPs and others, who 
will;be duly announced. 

Conductors—Messrs. WALTER MacraRREN, Francesco BERGER, ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
and Marcettus HicGs. 

Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.; Unreserved, Is. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. C. Trail, Messrs. Broadwoods’ Manufactory, Horseferry 
Road, Westminster, at Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, and of all the 
principal Musicsellers. 





RS. HELEN PERCY will Sing Henry Smart’s Popu- 
a a Ballad, ‘THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at Myddelton Hall, Thursday, 
pril 24. 





HE MISSES HILES will Sing the Duet for Soprano 
and Contralto, ‘OH! GLORIOUS AGE OF CHIVALRY,” from Howard 
Glover’s popular Operetta of “ Once Too Often,” at the Vocal Association on Wed- 
nesday Evening. 


> 





R. EMILE BERGER will Play his popular Solos, 
“LES ECHOS DE LONDRES,” “VIENI VIENI,” and “ THE 
WRECK,” at Mrs. Meerest’s First Soirée Musicale, April 30. 





R. TENNANT will Sing “A YOUNG AND 
ARTLESS MAIDEN,” from Howard Glover’s popular Operetta, “ Once 
Too Often,” at Chatham, April 22. 





ERR FORMES will Sing his popular Song, “IN 


SHELTERED VALE,” at the Vocal Association, on Wednesday Evening. 





R. WILBYE COOPER will Sing “THE RETURN,” 
Composed expressly for him by J. L, Harton, at Myddelton Hall, on April 24, 
and at St. James’ Hall, May 10. 





HE SISTERS MARCHISIO will RETURN to Lon- 
don for the Season, on the 26th inst., and make their dédué in “ Semiramide,” at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, May 1. 
Applications, relative to Engagements for public and private concerts, to be addressed 
to Mr. Land, 4 Cambridge Place, Regent’s Park. 





ERR LOUIS ENGEL has ARRIVED in Town for 


the Season. 
For Harmonium Lessons or Engagements, address Herr Engel, 57 Brompton Square, 
WwW. 





e@ MUSICALE will take place on Wednesday, April 23, at his Resi q 
5 Upper Wimpole Street, at half-past 8 o'clock. 
Programme—Quintet in A, Mendelssohn; Trio, Silas; Quartet, No. 6, B flat, 
Foren ; Songs, Haydn, Costa, H. Smart, Mad. Sainton-Dolby ; Solos, Pianoforte, 
ioloncello. 
Exscutinte--BEW. Santon, Potiitzer, Doyie, W. H. Hann, Pague. Pianist— 
r. E, SiLas, 
_ Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had at M, Sainton’s Residence, and at the prin- 
Cipal Musicsellers. 


ISS GRACE DELAFIELD begs to announce that 
4 her First CONCERT will take place at Myddelton Hall, Islington, on 
Thursday Evening, April 24, commencing at 8 o’clock. 
Voealists—Mrs. HarrizTTe Leg, Mrs. Heten Percy and Miss Grace DELArizLp ; 
Ir. Witpye Cooper, Mr. CuaPLin Henry and Mr. Frank Murray. 
Instrumentalists— Violin, Herr LzcroLp SILBERBERG ; Pianoforte, Mr. GrorcE 





Conductors—Mr. Grorcr Lake and Mr. Henry Gapsy, 

Tickets, 1s. and 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s., may be had at the Hall; at the Librarics 
inthe Neighbourhood; of Keith, Prowse & Co.,48 Cheapside; or of Miss Grace 
Delafield, 73 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S,W. 7. 





No. 16. 


M R. BRINLEY RICHARDS will RETURN to London 
on Monday, April 28. All Letters to be addressed to his Residence, 4 Tor- 
rington Street, Russell Square. 
Paris, April 18. 


ISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to inform her 
Friends and Pupils that she has REMOVED to No. 26 Upper Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square. 








R. GEORGE HOGARTH, Secretary to the Philhar- 
ory Society, begs to announce that he has Removed to No, 1 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 


ISS HELEN HOGARTH, Teacher of Singing, begs 


to announce that she has Removed to No. 1 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 





evi echatiiy cree cere nD 


Bacpe oes 


ila oe 
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O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC.— To be Disposed of, a 
FIRST-CLASS PRACTICE, in a large town in the North of En d; the 
resent Professor having met with an accident which entirely incapacitates him for the 
uture. 
Terms and all particulars may be obtained of Robert W. Ollivier, 19 Old Bond Street, 


Piccadilly, W. 





LD MUSIC.—Theoretical Works, Sacred Music, 
Operas, &c. on Sale, very cheap, at G. A. Davigs, 120 Wardour Street (eight 
doors from Oxford Street). - Catalogue Gratis. 





J FINCHAM, Orean-pipe Maker, Vorcer, and Tuner, 
> 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms. 





O COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.—J. H. 


JEWELL, Music Publisher, uudertakes the Printing and Publishing of every 
description of Musical Work, greatly under the usual charges. Estimates given. 


104 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., near the British Museum. 





HE CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 
the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required. 
Price (any note) 2s. 6d. Post-free. 
Boosey & CHING, 24 Holles Street, W. 





EW BALLADS by Owen Hore. “AH! SAY ART 


THOU DREAMING.” “CONSTANCY.” 
Price 2s. each. 
‘J. H. Jews, 104 Great Russell Street. 





ASHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 5 

Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 


London ; 18 Hanover Square. 





RNST PAUER’S Newest Composition, “Euryanthe.” 


Transcription for Piano, Price 4s., post free for 24 stamps. 


pre beeen HELLER. Op. 98, Improvisata on Romance, 


by Schumann. Price 6s., post free for 36 stamps. 


ARMER’S Premiére Valse Brillante Price 3s. 64d. 


post free for 21 stamps. ' 


The above celebrated works are just published by Farmer & Fruwirtu, 7 Grosvenor 
Street, Bond Street, W. 


HE MUSICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL, Combining 
E the Essential Elements of Musical Knowledge, with a succinct guide to the read- 
ing of Vocal Music, by T'womas Mursy, Editor of the “Golden Wreath,” “ New 
Tunes to Choice Words,” &c. 
Div. I.—Relating to Sound, pp. 136, price 2s. 
Div. 1L—On Rhythm, to complete the Work, will be published shortly. 
The “ Manual” is used as a text-book at the Borough Road, Stockwell and West- 
minster Training Colleges. 
* One of the best elementary books for learning music, as a scien hat we 
seen. It is very cheap.”—Globe. . : an ee 
“ The subject is treated with clearness and ability. The difficulties of almost every 
page are cleared up as the journey proceeds, and the learner feels himself in company 
io a fellow-student, who, being slightly in the advance, blandly beckons him on,”— 
ritic. 
“New Tunes to Choice Words.” Second Edition. 32 Easy, Origins 
four-part Songs, cloth 8vo, Is. 6d. ” paal, Saree 
** So widely known and prized in schools.”—Zducational Record. 


Messrs. Booszy & Sons, 28 Holles Street, W.; Messrs.‘GroomBripce & Sons 
Paternoster Row. , : » 








OLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, wh ie 
a ons are to be addressed. Pianofortes of all classes for Sale sad fire sani 


City Branch, 26 Cheapside, E.C, 





This Day is Published, price 1s. 6d., 


USICAL CYNICS OF LONDON. A Satire. 
By Grorce LInuey. 
G, Bubp, 167 New Bond Street. 





| 
i 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY, 


A ROMANTIC OPERA, 
WRITTEN BY 


DION BOUCICAULT AND JOHN OXENFORD, 


COMPOSED BY 


J. BENEDICT. 





THE OPERA, COMPLETE, BOUND IN CLOTH, 25s, 





ACT I. 

OVERTURE - - - - - - 
SONG—A bachelor’s life. (Hardress) - 
DUET—The moon has rais’d the lamp above. 

and Danny Mann) - - 
SONG-— The above arranged as a song - - : 
SONG —It is a charming girl I love. (Myles.) In B flat and in A 
SONG — In my wild mountain valley. (Eily.) In D and C minor 
SONG, with CHORUS, ad lib.—The Cruiskeen Lawn - - 


ACT II. 
CHORUS—The Hunting Chorus - - - - 
AIR and DUET—Theeye of love is keen. (A. Chute & Hardress) 
SCENA— A lowly peasant girl. (Danny Mann) - - 
ROMANCE (separately)—The Colleen Bawn. (Danny Mann 
BALLAD—I*m alone. (Kily.) In E flatandinC - - 
DUET —I give the best advice. (Hilyand Myles) ~- - 


ACT III. 
SONG—The Lullaby. (Myles). In AandinF  - -" 
TRIO—Blessings on that rev’rend head. (Kily, Myles and 
Father Tom.) In D and in D flat - - - 
DUET —Let the mystic orange flowers. (For two equal voices) 
BALLAD—Eily Mavourneen. (Hardress). In FandinD - 
RONDO FINALE—By sorrow tried severely, (Lily) - 


(Hardress 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS, 


Tae Overture. Arranged by the Author - - 

Tue Favourite Airs. In two Books. W. H. Callcot 

Ditto. As Duets. In two Books, W. H. Callcott 

Tue Favourite Airs. In two Books. Franz Nava - 

Ditro. As Duets. In two Books. Franz Nava ‘: 

Ser oF Quaprittes. Charles Coote - - 2 

Dirro. As Duets - - - - - - 

Set oF QuaprILies. “The Cruiskeen Lawn.” Pierre Laroche. 
Illustrated by Brandard = - - - - - 

Watrz. “ Kily Mavourneen.” Chas. Coote. Illus. by Brandard 

Ser or Watrzes, Pierre Laroche. Illustrated by Brandard = + 

Gator. Pierre Laroche - ~ “ e 

Brintey Ricuarps, “Eily Mavourneen”  - 

‘5 “Vmalone”- - 

Es “ It is a charming girl I love” 

of “ The Cruiskeen Lawn” - 
Kone. Fantasia on favourite Airs - : 

‘ Grand Waltz - - - 
G. A. Osporye, Fantasia on favourite Airs - 

“i “ Ricordanza ” - - 
Goopgan, H. W. Serenade, “ The moon has raised ” 
MapaMeE Oury. ~ Fantasia on favourite Airs - 
Linpsay SLoprer. Fantasia on favourite Airs - 
Rimpautt, Six favourite Airs, easily arranged ;— 

No. 1. “In my wild mountain valley” - 

» “The Lullaby” - - 

“It is a charming girl I loye” 
“Kily Mavourneen” - - 
“T’m alone” - - : 
“The Colleen Bawn’ - 


POI A Op 


PRP OOWE ROW HOCH > » > 


et et et et 





CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET. 
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“ Old English Ditties, selected from W. Chappell’s ‘ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,’ with a new introduction” — 
the long ballads compressed and occasionally new words 
written by JoHn OxenrorD; the symphonies and 
accompaniments by G. A. Macrarren (Cramer, Beale & 
Wood). 


« Popular Music of the Olden Time” is, as every one at 
all interested in the history of the “divine art” must be 
aware, the title of Mr. William Chappell’s able and compre- 
hensive work on the earlier melodies of England — that is 
of England proper, without reference to Ireland, Wales, or 
Scotland. Perhaps no Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
has rendered a more important service to the cause on behalf 
of which that body was instituted than Mr. Chappell. But, 
exclusively of archeological considerations, all lovers of our 
national music, all who believe with Mr. Chappell that Eng- 
land has a musical future just as surely as she can boast a 
musical past, are indebted to the elaborate research and in- 
defatigable zeal which have helped this worthy and industri- 
ous explorer in the successful accomplishment of his self- 
imposed labour. He has shown that we possess as rich a 
mine of national tune as any of our neighbours, and there- 
fore the germ of a national school of art ; while in the course 
of his inquiry he has sifted to the bottom and decided in 
our favour not a few moot questions which prove our in- 
heritance to be even larger than the warmest advocates of 
the musical claims of England had previously imagined. 
Many exquisite melodies, for a long time attributed to the 
medixval invention of other countries, are now admitted on 
unobjectionable grounds to be of English origin; and if 
occasionally enthusiasm for his task has led Mr. Chappell to 
be somewhat over-partial to his especial hobby, and occasion< 
ally a little more than necessarily censorious with regard to 
previous writers, his predecessors (and more particularly to 


the by no means inestimable Dr. Burney), he has on the | 


other hand, displayed an amount of critical intelligence, 
observation, and historical acumen which, coupled with 
honest national pride, and an earnest desire to get at the 
truth, in every doubtful point, entitles him to unanimous 
sympathy, and must win for his really useful book the un- 
reserved confidence of posterity. 

One of the first results of Mr. Chappell’s researches has 
been the re-popularization of a vast quantity of melodies 














which, however genuine and beautiful, had in the majority | 


of instances passed into oblivion. The chief arena for these 


revivals was naturally the concert-room ; and so great has | 
been the favour elicited, almost without exception, that a | 


new impetus may be said to have been given to the express- 
ion of public feeling. The airs are, not inaptly, divided by 
Mr. Chappell into four categories — the pastoral, or senti- 
mental, generally addressed to the fair sex, and about which 
poets have raved ; the patriotic, Bacchanalian, &c., which, 
pitched in a more vigorous tone, bear no reference to lover’s 
sighs or the incomparable perfections of their tormentors ; 
the historical, traditional, and legendary, many of which 
have descended to us from the wandering minstrels them- 
selves, and as an example of which may be cited the inter- 
minable ballad of “Chevy Chase ;” and, lastly, the dance 
melodies—hornpipes, minuets, jigs, roundelays, and musettes, 
or bagpipe tunes, in which England is probably wealthier 
than any other nation. 


name of Popular Music of the Olden Time — attracted 
such general attention at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, 
recourse was only had to the first three of these — the last, 
although words have been fitted to many of the tunes, being 
for the most part ostensibly dedicated to other than purely 
lyric purposes. At the Monday Popular Concerts the feel- 
ing was continued (not revived — inasmuch as it has never 
slumbered since Mr. Chappell first awakened it), and now 
at the present moment not a few of our old ballads contend 
in public favour with the most widely popular of those 
songs which obtain currency through the irresistible medium 
of the Theatre. 

As partners in Mr. Chappell’s laudable (may we not fairly 
add patriotic ?) work, Mr. John Oxenford, who has not only 
“ modernised ” in some instances, and condensed in others, 
many of the old songs with admirable judgment, but has fre- 
quently supplied wholly new words, and Mr. Macfarren, who 
has put accompaniments (masterpieces in every sense) to all 
of them—or at least to all included in the handsome volume 
which, under the title of Old English Ditties, lies before us— 
may claim a consideration only inferior to that extended to 
himself. We should like to quote some dozen of Mr. Oxen- 
ford’s songs, but must content ourselves with a single (and, 
unhappily, a very brief) example. The tune (dated by Mr. 
Chappell ‘ about 1600’) is as follows :— 
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down, hey down, hey down a down, Hey der-ry der-ry down a down, 


(Se — 


Down a down,hey down adown,heyder-ry der-ry down. 














To this fine and truly English old melody Mr. Macfarren 
has fitted vigorous and truly English harmony, and Mr. 
Oxenford has set words that might have belonged to the 
period, only that there were not ‘many poets capable of 
writing them :— 

“ Cold’s the wind and wet’s the rain, 
Old Winter’s voice we hear ; 
Yet cheerful hearts will ne’er complain 


Whate’er the time of year. 
Hey down, &c. 


‘* Winter's voice is sharp and rough, 
But quail not at the sound ; 
By merry laughs, if loud enough, 
The grumbler’s threats are drowned. 
Hey down, &c. 


“ Winter's breath is sharp and chill, 
It nips the tender skin ; 
But trust me, friends, it never will 
Assail the heart within. 
Hey down,” &e. 


“ Hope the Hermit” even better deserves to be quoted ; 


In preparing the anecdotal and | but, alas! we have only space to say that it is worthy of any 
vocal entertainment, which, some time ago,— under the | poet whose works we have had the good fortune to read. 
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Old English Ditties is enriched with a new preface by 
Mr. Chappell, written in good vigorous Saxon, full of in- 
teresting research, and as thoroughly convincing as it is 
elaborate and eloquent. In short, the volume is an offshoot 
from the original work (Popular Music of the Olden Time), 
and, in its way, as invaluable. 

“ Fantasia on Airs from Benedict's Opera, The Lily of 

Killarny,” for the pianoforte; “ Ricordanza from Benedict's 
Opera, The Lily of Killarny,” for the pianoforte—by G. A. 
OsnorneE (Chappell & Co). 
That so accomplished a “transcriber” as Mr. G. A. 
Osborne, working on such attractive materials as are spread 
over every page of Mr. Benedict’s New Opera, should pro- 
duce something more than usually engaging, will be easily 
credited. In the “ Fantasia” the melodies are “ Kily 
Mavourneen” and the “ Hunting Chorus,” which contrast 
admirably, and are gracefully interwoven with Mr. Osborne’s 
own ingenious embellishments. For the “ Ricordanza” Mr. 
Osborne has chosen Myles na Coppaleen’s air, “It is a 
charming girl I love,” and “The Cruiskeen Lawn.” Both 
pieces are showy and brilliant, well written (need we have 
said that?), and lie conveniently for the hands of players of 
moderate skill. 


—_—_—_— ~~ <— - 


MUSIC IN BERLIN. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
TueErE is far more significance than is generally supposed in the oft- 
quoted words of the Mantuan poet :— 
* Facilis descensus Averni.” 
Let us attempt to disguise the fact as we will, I fear that our downward 


inclination is very decided, at all times, and under all circumstances. 
The law of gravitation exists, I believe, as surely for the mind as for 
the body. The tendency to fall is equally strong in both. Human 
nature has a partiality for going wrong, even when there is nothing to 
be gained by the process, That a horse who has once stopped to take 
a draught from the water trough, and indulge in a feed of corn at any 
particular roadside inn, should ever afterwards wish to stay for refresh- 
ments at the latter, or even that the horse’s master should get into the habit 
of strolling inside the inn, and taking his little refreshment (in a liquid 
form), while the horse is discussing the corn outside—that horse or 
man should do this, I affirm, is not at all astonishing, and is by no 
means indicative of any proclivity towards, and delight in, wrong, un- 
less, perhaps, in the eyes of Mr. Gough and his disciples, who might 
object to the amount of alcohol consumed on such occasions as those to 
which I refer by the biped ; but what is astonishing—aye, and very as- 
tonishing—is that an educated and intelligent gentleman, one of the 
first actors in Paris, should, during the whole run of the Zour de Nesle 
at the Théatre de la Porte St. Martin, have said every night, with a 
stern defiance of Noél and Chapsal, “ Je voierai,” instead of “ Je verrai,” 
to correct himself the moment he had made the mistake. Why did he 
sing “Je voierai ?” Every evening, when he went on the stage, he 
firmly resolved he would give the correct future of the verb “ voir” in 
a manner that would gratify even Napoleon Landais himself, or rather 
themselves, for I have been informed that Napoleon Landais is not one 
grammarian, but several grammarians. But my histrionic friend did 
not give the correct future. He had said “ Je voierai” at the first re- 
presentation, and, as I have already stated, he continued to do so, al- 
though he knew that his brothcr actors were waiting for him to repeat 
his mistake, in order that they might make merry at his expense. How 
is this to be accounted for ?—By the law of moral gravity, to which I 
have alluded ; by our downward tendency to wrong, even though no- 
thing is to be gained by it— but loss (as our talented and respected 
friend, Bryan, would observe, supposing the thought struck him, which, 
in all probability, it would not). Now this case of my acquaintance at 
the Porte St. Martin is not a solitary one. If it had been, I should have 
passed it over in silence, but I mentioned it because it illustrates a prin- 
ciple—because it is part and parcel of a system common to all human- 
ity, because, in fact, a perfectly analogous phenomenon takes place at 
the Royal Opera House, Berlin, whenever Meyerbeer’s opera of Le Pro- 
phete is performed. This work was not well done when first produced, 
and for that reason, I suppose, has never been well done since. And 
yet is is played by the same singers who bring the house down in Les 








Huguenots ; by the same instrumentalists who are encored in the over- 
ture of Robert ; by the same choristers who almost equal the solo singers 
in Dinorah. But what of that? They said, one and all, “Je voierai” 
the first night, and “Je voierai” they will stick to till the end of the 
chapter. Iam sorry to add that the gencral unsatisfactory nature of 
the performance was not redeemed by Herr Ferenczy, as John of Ley- 
den. This gentleman, as I think I told you in my last letter, has good 
natural qualities, but they have not, unfortunately, been properly de- 
veloped. Herr Ferenczy, however, received a fair amount of applause, 
part of which was attributable perhaps to the fact that he was a “ Gast,” 
literally a “guest.” And what, some of your readers may inquire, is a 
“Gast?” For their benefit I will explain what the word means. It is 
sometimes equivalent to our term a “star ;” and sometimes it means only 
an artist who is engaged to play a certain number of nights on trial, and 
is not aregular member of the company. Is it necessary to remark 
that in very many instances a “Gast” is anything but a “star?” After 
this parenthetical explanation, I must inform you that the part of 
Bertha was sung by Mlle. Pollack, who, by the way, shortly leaves to 
enrol herself in the ranks of the German operatic troupe at Rotterdam. 
Gallantry towards the fair sex induces me to hope she may be more 
successful there than she has been here. To achieve so desirable a 
consummation, however, she must greatly improve her style, which at 
present is not first-rate. 

A far more agreeable performance than the one I have just chro- 
nicled, was that of LZ’ Elisir d’ Amore, by Donizetti. Mlle. Artot* 
produced a great sensation as Adine, and the public were profuse in 
their manifestations of delight and approbation, applauding the fair 
young artist to the echo. Herr Theodor Formes had a stern ordeal to 
go through, as Nemorino, by the side of so brilliant and captivating an 
Adine, but he triumphantly overcame all the difficulties of his task, es- 





* The night of the 10th instant was a great night for the Royal Opera 
House. Long before the hour for opening the doors, a compact crowd 
of pedestrians was gathered around the entrances to the building, while 
strings of carriages, fading away into the far distance, blocked up all 
the roads leading thereto. Politics, just now an all-absorbing topic, ap- 
peared temporarily forgotten in one engrossing event, and that was the 
first début of Mile. Désirée Artot at the first operatic theatre in Berlin. 
Report had said so much in favour of the fair young artist that public 
expectation was excited to the utmost, and public expectation in this 
instance was destined to be completely satisfied. The part sclected by 
Mile, Artét was that of Marie, in Donizetti’s comic opera, La Fille du 
Régiment, or, as the German playbills have it, Die Reyimentstochter. A 
happier selection it would have been impossible to make, as was evident 
before the débutante had been twenty minutes on the stage. The public 
threw off, for the nonce, their Teutonic lethargy, and abandoned them- 
selves to the most enthusiastic manifestations of approval, clapping 
their hands and stamping their feet, till the large gazalier above them 
vibrated again, like some person nodding his head, in token of acquies- 
cence in their sentiments. Not only was Mile. Artot irreproachable in 
her singing of the part, but she acted it to perfection, giving the German 
dialogue with the most charming naiveté, Since the time of Jenny 
Lind, such a Marie has never been seen on the German stage, for the 
character is eminently French, and a French artist, when so highly 
gifted as Mlle. Artét, is, above all others, suited by nature to represent 
it. Some persons here, and among them several distinguished critics, 
are even inclined to rank her rendering of the character higher than 
that of the Swedish Nightingale herself. This is a point I will not pre- 
tend to decide. I merely state a fact. It is asserted, by the persons to 
whom I have referred, that what in Jenny Lind was the result of patient 
study and mature reflection, is in the case of Mile. Artot the inevitable 
and spontaneous consequence of warm, glowing fecling and the most 
finished good taste, surprising and disarming even criticism itself, and 
entitling their fair and accomplished possessor to be held up as a model 
to all her German sisters in art. Her voice was a little fatigued, from 
slight indisposition, but, despite of this, she achieved an immense 
triumph, and with consummate art concealed from the ears of all except 
of the most practised musician that there was anything the matter with 
her. Sergeant Sulpice found an admirable representative in Herr 
Bost. Herr Kriiger was to have appeared, but was prevented by hoarse- 
ness from so doing. After the performance there was but one opinion: 
that Mile, Artdt is one of the first living dramatic vocalists ; and but 
one hope—that she will prove herself, on classic ground, the worthy pupil 
of her eminent mistress, Mad. Viardot, and soon appear in such cha- 
racters as Orpheus, Donna Anna, Iphigenia, Valentine, and Fides. 
Berlin, that was the first to appreciate her truly, would only be too 
delighted to applaud her efforts in the highest creations of dramatic 
music.—( Extract from a private letter.) 
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pecially the transpositions in the concerted pieces with Mile. Artot. 
Herr Betz was not equal to the character of the gay and dashing Ser- 
jeant Belcore, either as regards the singing or the acting; while Herr 
Bost, as that prince of quacks, Dulcamarra, although not bad, suffered 
terribly, as far as I, at least, was concerned, from the recollection of 
Ronconi, the Inimitable, in the same part. Luckily for Herr Bost, 
however, the Berlin public are not as well acquainted with the great 
Italian buffo as I am. 

In addition to the two operas I have named, we have had Mozart’s 
Zauberflite, Weber’s Freischiitz, and Méhul’s Joseph. Mad. Braunhofer 
sang, for the first time, the part of the Queen of Night in Die Zauber- 
jflste, and right well did she do so. Her voice is of great compass, and 
enabled her to give all the difficult music in the original key. Her 
staccato and bravura passages, also, were highly satisfactory. Altogether 
she vindicated her right to be considered as one of the few efficient 
representatives of the part. Ionly wish, though, the good Berliners 
could hear our own gifted Louisa Pyne in it. 

The Italian company at Kroll’s Theatre is not doing much. It is 
vegetating, and that is about all. Nor is this wonderful, for the artists 
are but mediocre, the best among them being the prima donna, Signora 
Merea, and the barytone, Signor Massiani. Their repertory is mostly 
composed of the lighter operas of Beliini and Donizetti. They leave 
soon for Kénigsberg. 

I was present, a short time since, at a trial performance of Kotzolt’s 
Vocal Conservatory, which — either the “trial performance,” or the 
“Vocal Conservatory,” at your choice — was, on the whole, satisfactory. 
Although founded only a twelvemonth, or thereabouts, the Society is 
very flourishing. The performance commenced with various solfeggios 
by Minoja, Nava, ete., which were given, unisono, partly by all the 
pupils, and partly by the sopranos and contraltos, in such a manner as 
to afford conclusive evidence of careful training, and to produce a 
favourable impression. Then came eight solos, namely: 1, “ Die 
Taubenpost,” a simple song, sung by Mlle. Kotzolt, who possesses a 
pleasing voice, which promises, if properly cultivated, great facility of 
execution. 2, “Canzonetta” in D minor, by Gordigiani, well sung by 
Mile, Elster. This young lady’s voice is strong and pleasing. Her 
pronunciation of the words is very distinct, but her intonation is, 
at present, uncertain, a defect, however, which may be remedied. — No. 3, 
“ Nachtlied,” by Mendelssohn, sung by Mlle. Schcel, who, like her 
immediate predecessor, was rather uncertain in her intonation. Her 
voice is deep and full, though, at times, somewhat husky. No. 4, A song 
in B flat major, by Reissiger. The vocalist was Mlle. von Herzberg, 
who has a fine contralto, and sang with great feeling and simplicity. The 
above young ladies, all belonging to the elementary class, by a carefully 
cultivated portamento, give promise of turning out accomplished singers, 
Mlle. Reinecke was the first among the more advanced pupils. She has 
a deep, strong, flexible voice, and sang a song by Schubert most etlec- 
tively. Mlle. Ronneburger is a high soprano, distinguished, at present, 
for a somewhat disagreeable sharpness of tone, which, however, may, 
with care, be softened down. Mile. Carlberg sang the last air of Susanna 
in Le Nozze di Figaro. Her voice is strong and agreeable, and r 
style highly satisfactory. The trial performance was brought to a con- 
clusion by a trio from the Zauberfléte, in which Mad. Promnitz proved 
herself the most accomplished member of the institution, She sang 
with deep feeling, united to certainty and correctness. Her voice is full 
and sympathetic, reminding the hearer very forcibly of that of Mad. 
Harriers-Wippern. This ended the proceedings, which afforded much 
gratification to every one concerned, listeners as well as executants. 

The brothers Ganz lately gave a Soirée, which was excellently 
attended —a fact to be attributed, I should say, to the reputa- 
tion of the concert-givers, rather than to the attractions of the pro- 
gramme, in which the name of Moritz Ganz appeared as that of the 
composer of no less than five works, differing greatly in artistic value. 
With all due deference to Herr Moritz Ganz, I cannot help thinking this 
was somewhat too much of a good thing. Enough is as good as a feast. 
The concert began with two movements from Mendelssohn’s fine Trio in 
Cminor, played by Herr Rehfeld, Herr Moritz Ganz, and Herr Eduard 
Ganz, in such a manner as to cause a feeling of universal regret that the 
work had not been given entire. Mad. Cassh sung the arioso, in F 
sharp minor, from Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, with charming expression and 
artistic finish, so delighting the audience that her re-appearance scarccly 
sufficed to put an end to their applause. Herr Woworski also dis- 
tinguished himself in a song, the name of which I forget. I only re- 
collect there was an obbligato violoncello accompaniment in Herr Moritz 
Ganz’s best style. The latter’s composition, a concerto in A sharp major, 
and “ Der Traum,” a fantasia, were highly interesting. Anything more 
unsystematic than this same “ Traum,” it is impossible to conceive. It 
begins in D minor and ends in G major, and between these two ex- 
tremes gambols through the whole series of known keys, with melodies 








and phrases. Thus, after D minor we have — G major (reminding one 
rather too forcibly of the beginning of the overture to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream), E major, C major, C minor, E flat minor, B flat minor, 
E flat major, ete, Herr Eduard Ganz performed Beethoven's E minor 
Sonata, Op. 90, and a transcription of the song “Santa Lucia,” by W. 
Ganz. He was warmly applauded, and recalled to bow his thanks. 

At the fifth Sinfonien-Soirée of the Royal Chapel, we had the Sym- 
phony No. 5 in C minor, by Spohr, the overture to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, by Mendelssohn, the overture to Coriolanus, by Beet- 
hoven, and Mozart's Symphony in C major. All these works were ex- 
ecuted most admirably, and afforded a highly intellectual treat to an 
appreciative, because intelligent, audience. 

At a Matinée Musicale last week, I had again an opportunity of 
hearing Herr Reinhard Richter, who increased the favourable impression 
he had previously produced at the recent performance given by 
Professor Kullack’s pupils, and which, unless I am grievously mis- 
taken, I noticed in due course. Although I must frankly confess that, 
as yet, I cannot acknowledge Herr Richter’s style to be that of a finished 
artist, and cannot refrain from impressing on him that his rendering of 
the Cantilena is deficient in repose and dignity, I am bound to say that 
he possesses decided talent, and will, if he conscientiously devote his 
energies to the task, one day take an honourable place among his 
contemporaries. At the Matinée in question, he played a portion of 
Mendelssohn’s violin-concerto, Beethoven’s Romance in G major, and 
a fantasia on the Austrian National Hymn, by Léonard. He was much 
applauded. His coadjutors were the sisters Lie and Herr von der Osten, 

Romer’s Gesangverein have given a concert for charitable purposes. 
The Society boasts of a tolerably long list of members, who certainly 
sing with a will, as the saying is. But that is not sufficient. They 
must study a good «eal before they can enter the lists with the members 
of other societies of a similar nature here. Let us hope they will do so. 

The longest, and, perhaps the best, all things considered, of recent 
concerts, was that given last weck by the members of the Frauenverein, 
or Ladies’ Union, for the benefit of the Gustavus-Adolphus Fund. The 
mixture of heterogeneous elements in the programme, however, was, I 
am inclined to think, a mistake, for the severe music of the church is 
not in its place side by side with the light and, too frequently, frivolous 
compositions of the fashionable salon. The Royal Domchor sang four 
sacred songs, the gems of which, Meyerbeer’s “Pater noster,” and 
Mozart’s “* Ave verum,” opened the concert with éclut. Mlle. Reiss 
followed with Handel’s air, “Ich weiss’ dass mein Erléser lebt” (I know 
that my Redeemer liveth”). Despite many good qualities — among 
others, great feeling —she did not please me. She indulged in a vast 
amount of inappropriate ornamentation, and got involved in an insup- 
portably slow tempo, to extricate her from which all the efforts of Herr 
Dorn himself, who accompanied her, were unavailing. I must, in 
justice, state, however, that to make up for her failure in this instance, 
she sang an air by Rossini charmingly. Mlle. Harff played the piano 
part in a trio by Mozart, in which, as well as in Chopin’s grand 
“ Polonaise” in A major, she proved herself to be a pianist of no mean 
ability. Herr Reményi fully sustained his reputation as a violinist, while 
the mode in which Servais’ “ Lestoeq-Fantasia” was rendered by Herr 
Steffens, from St. Petersburg, stamped him as one of the first violon- 
cellists of the day. Altogether the ccncert was, as it deserved to be, a 
great success, : 

The last of the series of Soirées given by Herren G. Lange and 
Oertling afforded me an opportunity of hearing Herr Rubinstein’s Trio 
in B flat, and Schumann’s grand Quintet, the latter of which pleased 
the audience more than the former. Mlle. Hauschteck was the vocal- 
ist, and sang Beethoven’s “ Ah, perfido” with admirable affect. These 
Soirées have, I think, established themselves firmly in public favour, 
and I entertain no doubt that Herren Lange and Oertling will resume 
them next year. 

Erk’s Gesangvercin have just given a concert, which was as well at- 
tended as usual. The members sang their national songs with a fair 
amount of success, but did not acquit themselves as well as they 
generally do, They were deficient in precision and spirit. I am afraid 
this is attributable to an insufficient number of rehearsals. Mlle. 
Prager displayed considerable excellence in her execution of Stephen 
Heller’s Transcription of the “ Saterello,” from Mendelssohn’s Jtalian 
Symphony. 

It is reported, how truly I know not, that Mlle. de Ahna will shortly 
secede from the Royal Opera House, in consequence of a refusal on the 
part of the management to comply with the terms she asks for a fresh 
engagement, Mlle. Artdt is about to set out, on a starring tour, for 
Konigsberg, Prague and Pesth, where she will, doubtless, be as success- 
ful as she has been here. 

Having now exhausted all my news, I have only to add 
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THE MENTAL HISTORY OF POETRY. 
By JoserH GopDARD. 


“ To search through all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law.” 


Tennyson. 
Continued from page 215. 

Let any one recite the above line according to this principle of 
rhythmical impression, and pronounce if such an absurd effect ever 
entered into the idea of the poet. It will be said, however, that it is the 
great Art of Poetry to skilfully vary the normal positions of the accents 
in the rhythm occasionally, in order to appropriately develop the 
expression of the literal burthen involved. We maintain that this 
artistic deviation in the order of the accentuated impression is not pro- 
duced by any such artificial and laborious process as would be involved 
in the nice calculation of the endless resources for producing variety 
which the general effect of rhythm contains; but that it is dictated 
spontaneously by the musical instinct of “ Time” in the breast, appro- 
priate to the exigency requiring it. Here, then, is the true rhythmical 
idea (expressed by musical notation) which in the breast of the poct, 
dictated the metrical flow of the above passage :— 


3 
a 
Gis es me a a 


of the dark blue _ sea; 








O’er the glad wa - ters 


or expressed by the common"method, 
“ O’er the glad | waters of the ~ blue [sea.” 
bead vy v ~ vvev - v <= 

In the former interpretation of this rhythmical conception every 
single effect it contains is exactly accounted for,—is embraced by the 
general law there prevailing, without producing the slightest irregularity, 
or involving an exception in the smallest detail,—and is represented by 
the musical system in the exact relative proportion in which it exists in 
the vitality of recitation. But, by the latter method of interpretation, 
even a glance will betray that this conception of rhythm is here met by 
no real system—that it is here brought under no general principle. 
For, in the first series of impressions, or foot, there is one impression 
long and two short; in the second, one long and three short; in the 
third, one long and one short; in the fourth, one long and two short 
(the latter understood). Now, in the actual recitation of the passage, 
some of these short impressions would be produced more rapidly than 
others, in order to maintain a dominant and regular effect in the alterna- 
tion of the accented impressions, but by this system of interpretation all 
the short impressions in the general rhythmical flow are similarly 
expressed, whereas, in the musical system of interpretation, the particu- 
larly rapid impressions are distinctively represented. 

Thus, amongst other facts tending to verify the claims of “ Music” as 
involving the true parentage of all rhythmical conceptions in Poetry, is 
this,—that it offers one system, in its property of “Time,” capable of 
interpreting and expressing every rhythmical variety to be found in the 
poets, or that can possibly be conceived; whereas the ordinary methods 
of rhythm generally appealed to for interpreting effects of poctical 
accentuation involve neither a regular system nor a general principle 
(such as the principle of Music); and in thé application of these methods 
to particular cases, they, in almost every new case, involve new excep- 
tions, and require fresh modification. 

Selecting a more ordinary specimen of what is understood as the same 
species of poetical metre as that involved in the last example: 

“ Our | thoughts as | boundless, | and our | souls as 


v - wl — wv —- ww - vu 


| free,” 


In this case the common method serves to demonstrate appropriately the 
abstract rhythmical impression produced by the passage, Here is the 
same passage interpreted by the musical system— 
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Our thoughts as bound-less, and our souls. as free. 


Although in this the musical illustration of the rhythmical design in- 
volved in the passage the distinction between the accented and un- | 


accented impressions is not so conspicuous to the eye as in the last form 
of illustration, every one at all conversant with the rudiments of music 
is aware that, in series of impressions of the length and order of the 
above, the main accent of each series falls upon the first impression in 
that series or “bar,” whilst a slightly reduced accent falls upon the 
third, This in the above diagram is expressed by the relative position 

















and thickness of the signs AA, Now, observe how exactly the purely 
musical rhythmical passage expressed above coincides with that 
rhythmical flow most appropriately associated with the above line of 
poetry, and which the spirit of that line unmistakeably dictates. In 
like manner, every example of poetical rhythm can be, by the musical 
system of Time, as faithfully interpreted and expressed. 

Here is an example of another species of poetical accentuation inter. 
preted musically. With regard to this character of rhythm, the musical 
system of Time enjoins the accents to fall upon the first and fourth 
impressions of each series, as the marks above demonstrate. 


a A A A A A 


Re - li-gion, whattreasure un-told Re-sides in that Heavenly word! 


In this example it is observable that at the end of each poetical line 
there is an interval filled up by lengthening the last rhythmical impres- 
sion in each line, and inserting what is understocd in music by “a rest,” 
in order that the succeeding series of impressions or bars may be pro- 
duced without causing a break or irregularity in the general rhythmical 
flow. 

Now mark again how exactly and faithfully this musical system of 
rhythm interprets the spirit of the poetical rhythmical conception as 
exemplified in this case. For, in the recitation of this passage, 

** Religion, what treasure untold 
Resides in that Heavenly word !” 
it is a moral necessity to make a similar pause at the end of each line, 
and to take up the subject at the exact point of time indicated for its 
continuation by the musical notation. 

Thus we perceive that the musical system for interpreting rhythmical 
effect in poetry is capable of expressing not only those shorter impres- 
sions which the circumstances in which the rhythm is cast impels to be 
uttered more rapidly than is the case generally with regard to unac- 
cented impressions, but it is capable of expressing and accurately 
measuring those absolute silences in the recitation of the passage which 
moral feeling and natural propriety enjoin, and which, by all other 
methods of rhythm, it is solely left for these qualities to prescribe. 

Now, in the divisions of the poetical strain which these pauses effect, 
we may perceive indications in poetry of the “ Phrase of music.” In 
fact, in the musical interpretation of the rhythmical idea involved in the 
present example, there is expressed virtually and literally two complete 
musical phrases, as may be perceived at a glance. 

The poetical order of rhythm, termed “ octo-syllabie,” corresponds 
with the Musical “Time” of two-fourths of a semibreve to the bar or 
series of impressions; thus— 

















liv - ing flash of light 

In considering this case of identity between Poetical and Musical 
Measure, we may perceive fresh proofs of the general identity in 
character of this property of Rhythm in both arts. 

The reader is aware of the fact, that amongst other qualities accruing 
to it, there is a remarkable fitness in the octo-syllabic metre in poetry for 
enclosing the expression of passages demanding an extraordinary 
vigour and rapidity of utterance ; thus: 

“ Who thund’ring comes on blackest steed, 
With slack’ned bit, and hoof of speed?” 

Now, by observing the rhythmical design involved in these two lines 
of poetry, expressed and interpreted by the musical system of “ Time,” 
we shall perceive the reason of this propriety. 
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Who thund-’ring comes on black - est steed, With 
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slack - ’ned bit and hoof of 


But first compare the appearance of the above musical illustration 
with a former one, as under— 


Re - li-gion, what treasure un-told _Re-sides in that Heavenly word! 











speed ? 
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In this illustration it is observable that there is an interval at the end 
of each line where it is necessary to allow the rhythmical evolutions of 
accent and fall to silently proceed, before the simultaneous utterance of 
syllables is again conjoined to them, in order to produce the rhythmical 
series (“ feet” or “bars”) of the next line in exact coincidence with 
those constituting the metrical space of the preceding line. But, in the 
musical illustration last adduced there is no interval of unuttered 
accentuation; in this case the recitation of the second line may be com- 
menced upon the very xezt rhythmical impression to that which con- 
cludes the rhythmical series of the first line, consistent with the order, 
in which the series of rhythmical impressions are produced in both lines, 


exactly coinciding. Here we have the explanation why, in the recita- | 


tion of the passage of poetry accruing to the first adduced of the two 
illustrations we are speaking of, there is a moral necessity to make a 
“pause” at the end of each line; whilst in the utterance of lines, such 
as those accruing to the last adduccd illustration, the delivery may un- 
interruptedly proceed, and connect all the lines of poetry involved into 
one sustained and totally undiverted strain of speech, as far as physical 
conditions permit. And thus we perceive the reason of the aptitude of 
this order of rhythmical design for containing poetical passages’ of a 
rapidly-narrative character, involving swift and vigorous utterance. In 
fact, it may be generally asserted, that in the “ Musical ” interpretation 
of any passage of poetry, wherever at the end of a line there is required 
an interval of unuttered accentuation, before the following line can be 
conjoined to its appropriate rhythmical accompaniment, in such a case 
there will inevitably be a sympathetic and moral necessity to make a 
pause at the end of the line in the “ Poetical ” recitation of the passage. 
We have now seen that the property of “Time” in music is very 
strikingly indicated in the effect of “Rhythm” in poetry, and that also 
there may be observed in poetry very intelligible though simple cxamples 
of the phraseological constructions of “ Music.” In the following 
example may be perceived, just foreshadowed in poetry, that change in 
the rhythmical basis, and consequently in the general character of 
musical expression, termed change in “ Movement ”:— 
* * * * * * 

And oft around the cavern fire 

On visionary schemes debate, 

To snatch the Rayahs from their fate— 

So let them ease their hearts with prate 

Of equal rights which man ne’er knew ; 

I have a love for freedom, too. 

Ay! let me like the ocean-Patriarch roam, 
Or only know on land the Tartar’s home. 
* * * * * * 


With reference to the musical illustrations which have been here 
given, let it be understood that they are not intended to convey the 
idea of any effect of musical sound, although, as they really stand, they 
do literally represent certain musical sounds. It is only the abstract 
rhythmical impressions they represent that are here intended to be taken 
account of. The musical system of “Time” is calculated to represent 
every effect of accentuation and of rhythmical design that can possibly 
be conceived, and, under the great and inscrutable law of natural pro- 
pricty, there is ordained a particular stage in the development of this 
general principle of rhythm at which it must put on the vesture of 
musical sound. It is only through the early portion of its progress, in 
its simpler exemplifications, where it is calculated to be accompanied by 
that species of sound, appropriate for forming human language. In its 
elaborate developments it relinquishes this dull and mixed effect, and 
demands to be enrolled in the purer, clearer, more positive, and spiritual 
medium of musical sound.* 

It may also be remarked, with reference to this system of measuring 
and interpreting effects of rhythm in poetry by the method of “ Time” 
in music, generally, that it is not assumed to be a perfectly appropriate 
system, insomuch that it is calculated to embrace the more elaborate 
developments of the principle of rhythm, and consequently to refer 
mostly to that species of sound adapted toform music, not poetry. It is 
a machinery, if anything, too important for the occasion. But it is the 
only apparatus containing the right key to the subject, and the only 
system that completely grasps it. 

By the light of these recent considerations we cannot avoid perceiving 
the unimportant but rather irreverent fact, that all that enjoyment 
which classical scholars profess to derive out of the pure metrical charm 
of ancient Greek and Latin poems, must be purely imaginary. If, as 
doubtless is the case, there really exists in these poems latent and 
inherent metrical charm, this must have been imparted to them, as only 


* The precise circumstances of this chrysalis-like change in the pro- 
gress of the principle of rhythm, from its earthly probation in human 
nguage to its winged state of music, are defined in “The Philosophy 
of Music.”? .. 











true rhythmical effect can be imparted, from that innate instinct of 
“Time,” that latent feeling for musical effect, in the breast, which, 
being part of the general endowment of man’s nature, has doubtless in 
all ages exhibited itself. But, in working its expression upon the 
surface medium of language, it is evident that only in that variety of 
aural effect involved in the actual pronunciation of a language can 
this instinct become visible; only in the motion and undulation attend- 
ing the actual life of language can the very bases for effects of rhythm, 
the precise points of positicn for the accent and fall of numbers, be 
determined. When, however, the pronunciation of a language has 
been swept away by time, the very foundations of all original rhythmical 
design in that language must also lie buried. How impossible, then, 
where this has been the case, when the actual pronunciation of the 
language in which a poem was written is completely forgotten, to even 
catch a broken murmur proceeding from the now dumb and still tide of 
accentuation! As well attempt to perceive, as from the sea, the crested 
verdure and rivers of a distant continent before its mountains and 
valleys are visible. 
(To be continued.) 


— >< 


Dussex’s Pius Uttra.—* This was altogether a truly great per- 
formance, but still not finer than Miss Arabella Goddard’s rendering of 
Dussek’s ‘ Plus Ultra,’ which is as superior to the ‘ Ne Plus Ultra’ of 
Woelfl (to rival which it is supposed to have been written) as sunlight 
to fireworks. How chastely and beautifully she sang on her instrument 
the lovely second subject of the first movement ; with what clearness, 
accent, and force she gave the ascending syncopated melodic outline, 
and its accompanying florid passages divided between both hands, 
which follow this second subject ; how sweetly, tenderly, and passion- 
ately she rendered the delightful adagio, the exquisite delicacy and 
fancy that characterised her performance of the dreamy and poetical 
scherzo, together with the spirit and refined taste which distinguished 
her reading of the sportive and elegant finale, would tempt us to write 
an culogistic essay, if time, space, and the patience of our readers might 
permit it. The simple statement, however, that this was one of the 
very finest specimens of pianoforte playing we ever listened to must 
suffice. Miss Arabella Goddard, with all her long list of artistic sue- 
cesses, never distinguished herself more honourably.”—Morning Post. 


Tue “Cornaint, Macazine.”——Mr. Thackeray concludes his editor- 
ship of this periodical with the following address :—* To Contributors 
and Correspondents.—March 18, 1862.—Ladies and gentlemen (who 
will continue in spite of the standing notice below to send papers to the 
editor’s private residence), perhaps you will direct the postman to some 
other house when you learn that the editor of the Cornhill Magazine no 
longer lives in mine. My esteemed successor lives at No. . . ., but 
I will not intrude upon the poor man’s brief interval of quiet. He will 
have troubles enough in that thorn-cushioned editorial chair which is 
forwarded to him by the Parcels’ (Happy) Delivery Company. In our 
first number, ladies and gentlemen, your obedient servant likened him- 
self to the captain of-a ship, to which and whom I wished a pleasant 
voyage. Pleasant! Those who have travelled on shipboard know 
what a careworn, oppressed, uncomfortable man the captain is. Meals 
disturbed, quiet impossible, rest interrupted,—such is the lot of captains. 
This one resigns his commission. I had rather have a quiet life than 
gold lace and epaulets ; and deeper than did ever plummet sound I 
fling my speaking-trumpet. Once in a voyage to America I met a 
sea captain who was passenger in the ship which he formerly had com- 
manded. No man could be more happy, cheerful, courteous than this. 
He rode through the gale with the most perfect confidence in the ship 
and its captain; he surveyed the storm as being another gentleman’s 
business; and his great delight was to be called at his watch, to invoke 
a blessing on the steward’s boy who woke him, and to turn round in his 
crib and go to sleep again. Let my successor command the Cornhill, 
giving me always a passage on board; and if the printer’s boy rings at 
my door of an early morning, with a message that there are three pages 
wanting, or four too much, I will send out my benediction to that 
printer’s boy, and take t’other half-hour’s dose. Though editor no more, 
I hope long to remain a contributor to my friend’s magazine. I believe 
my own special readers will agree that my books will not suffer when 
their author is released from the daily task of reading, accepting, refus- 
ing, losing and finding the works of other people. To say “No” has often 
cost me a morning’s peace and a day’s work. I tremble recenti metu. 
Oh, those hours of madness, spent in searching for Louisa’s Jost lines to 
her dead piping bullfinch! or Nhoj Senoj’s mislaid essay! I tell them for 
the last time that the (late) editor will not be responsible for rejected 
communications, and herewith send off the chair and the great Cornhill 
Magazine tin-box with its load of care, While the present tale of 
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“Philip” is passing through the press, I am preparing another, on 
which I have worked at intervals for many years past, and which I hope 
to introduce in the ensuing year; and I have stipulated for the liberty 
of continuing the little essays which have amused the public and the 
writer, and which I propose to contribute from time to time to the 
pages of the Cornhill Magazine.” 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


Regent Street and Piccadilly. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 





{IGHTY-SECOND CONCERT, ON MONDAY 


Evening, April 21, 1862, on which occasion 


HERR JOACHIM 


Will make his Sixth Appearance at these Concerts. 


PROGRAMME. 

Parr I.—Quartet, in C, No. 77, for Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello (First 
time at the Monday Popular Concerts), MM. Joacuim, L. Kies, H. Wens, and Piatti 
(Haydn). Song, “ The Winter's Walk,” Mile, FLORENCE Lancia (Schubert). Ko- 
mance, “* The Colleen Bawn,” The Lily of Killarney, Mr. SANTLEY (Benedict). 
Sonata Patetique, in E flat, Op. 13 (by des're), Mr. Cuarves Hatve£ (Beethoven). 

Part II.—Chaconne, in D minor, for Violin Solo (Repeated by general desire), Herr 
Joacui (J. $. Bach). Song, “I’m alone,” The Lily of Killarney, Mile, FLorence 
Lancia (J. Benedict). Stornello, “ Giovinettino dalla bella voce,”’ Mr. Santley (Angelo 
Mariani). Sonata. in A, Op. 47, for Pianoforte and Violin (dedicated to Kreutzer), 
Mr. Cnartes Hatré and Herr Joacutm (Beethoven). 

Conductor, Mr, Benepicr. To commence at eight o’clock precisely. 


Nortice.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of remains 
ing till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of the 
last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. a 

*,* Between the last vocal piece and the Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, an 
interval of Five Minutes will be allowed. ‘The Concert will finish before half-past 
ten o’clock. 

N.B. The Programme of every Concert will henceforward include a detailed analy- 
sis, with Illustrations in musical type, of the Sonata for Pianoforte alone, at the end of 
Part I. 

Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, Is, 

A few Sofa Stalls, near the Piano, 10s. 6d. 
Tickets tobe had of Mr. Austin, at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly; Cuappetn & Co., 50 
New Bond Street, and the principal Musicsellers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An Encuisn Comroser.—Yes and no. The “ farewell” addressed was 
as subjoined:— 
“ Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,—The conclusion of our sixth season again devolves on 


us the pleasing task of thanking you, and all our liberal supporters, and though fcr a | 


time an unavoidab'e gloom was cast over us in the irreparable loss of that great patron 
to us, and all sciences, his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, depriving us of that 
gracious presence which has hitherto shed a lustre over our proceedings, and given a 
zest to all our undertakings, we are still happy to announce a successful termination 
to this our English operatic season, during which we have produced (what has hitherto 
been unprecedented in theatrical annals) three new and original English operas, with 
that careand completeness which we trust has always characterised our management— 
Ruy Blas, by Howard Glover, The Puritan’s Daughter, by M. W. Balfe, The Lily of 
Killarney, by Jules Benedict ; and a fourth opera, by W. Vincent Wallace would have 
been brought out, but that the long run of the above-mentioned operas, owing to their 
great success, precluded the possibility of so doing this season: it will, however, be 
the first novelty offered to the public inthe ensuing one, when we trust that the Royal 
English Opera may find a prominent position amongst our national exhibitions. We 
think it necessary to observe, our anxiety to keep faith with the public is such, that 
(although at a great expense) on the very last night of the season we produce Mr. F. 
Clay’s operetta Court and Cottage, intended to be produced on the 15th inst., which, if 
successful (and, from the acknowledged talent of the composer and librettist, we can- 
not doubt it) would have reimbursed us, but for an unfortuitous circumstance, over 
which we had no control. In bidding you farewell, we beg to return especial thanks 
to our kind supporters, cur subscribers, the nobility, gentry, the public, and the press 
and to assure them that, aided by their generous assistance, we will continue inde- 
fatigable in our endeavours to uphold the great cause we have, at so much risk, un- 
dertaken, the establishing a “ Royal English Opera.’’? With heartfelt thanks to ‘each 
and all until next season, we beg most respectfully to wish you adieu. 


“LOUISA PYNE, M “ 
WILLIAM HARRISON, } sia atlas 





INOTICES. 
To ApvERTIsERS.— Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THe Musicat Wortp is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor), Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Firrdays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 
Two lines and under eos, woe 28), OO 
Every additional 10 words bss: cose Gd. 


Terms { 


To PustisHEers AND ComposErs.—Al Music for Review in THE 
Musica Worn must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 








care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur. 
day following nm Tar Mustcat Wort. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform. 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Toe Mustcat Wort. 


Che Nusieal World, 


LONDON: SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1862. 














T is feared that the “music” for the opening of the Inter- 
national Exhibition may not, in the end, precisely realise 
what the public has been given to expect. We allude to 
the compositions merely, inasmuch as, about the execution 
—with Mr. Costa (supported by the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety) for Director—there need be no apprehension. Doubts, 
however, are entertained (if “Rumour” is to be credited), 
whether the work prepared for the occasion (at the ex press 
invitation of the Commissioners) by Sig. Verdi (representing 
“Ttaly”), or the cantata by Mr. Alfred Tennyson, Poet 
Laureate, and Dr. Sterndale Bennett, Cambridge Musical 
Professor (representing “‘ England”), can be produced at all. 
In that case MM. Meyerbeer and Auber (“ Germany” and 
“France ”) will have to “ walk over the course,” in a friendly 
“dead heat.” 
A CORRESPONDENT, signing himself “ Patriot,” is 
desirous to know why, if there had been a necessity to 
engage an English prima donna at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Miss Louisa Pyne was not selected in place of Mlle. Gordosa 
(anglicé, Miss Botibol). We cannot answer his question. 
Perhaps it never occurred to the director of the great esta- 
blishment in Covent Garden to connect Miss Louisa Pyne’s 
name with Italian Opera, even when he preferred Mr. 
Santley before continental barytones. Perhaps Miss Louisa 
Pyne never contemplated the Italian stage, and would have 
rejected the offer of the manager, since there can be no 
question of her succeeding greatly on any operatic stage. 
If English artists are to form part of an Italian company, 
the best no doubt should be chosen, and Miss Louisa Pyne 
beyond all comparison is the best; and, indeed, now that 
“ Patriot” has brought the subject to our mind’s eye, we see 
no reason why Miss Pyne should not be at one or the other 
of the Italian operas. Were the grand lyric drama the sole or 
principal staple of the performances at these establishments, 
we should hesitate before suggesting Miss Pyne as prima 
donna; but when such works as Dinorah, Martha, Fra 
Diavolo, the Elisir d’Amore, &c., are in such vogue, our 
recommendation is strong, as no living vocalist can sing the 
music with more delightful voice or greater finish. Certainly 
it does seem an anomaly that French artists of far inferior 
talent should have the preference; but we must even suppose 
that it is the singer's own fault. “Patriot” may be re- 
minded that Miss Louisa Pyne had sung some years agoat the 
Royal Italian Opera, on one occasion, as the Queen of Night 
in the Zauberflote, when Mlle. Anna Zerr could not appear, 
and that Miss Louisa Pyne’s success was indisputable. 
But this may be advanced as an additional reason why 
our English prima donna should go to Covent Garden. At 
all events, that such a singer should be overlooked for one 
of such pretensions as Mlle. Gordosa, must surprise all who 
give attention to the matter. 
But why endeavour to elucidate the mysteries of operatic 
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management? Alboni is confessedly the greatest living 
singer, and yet room cannot be found for her either at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre or the Royal Italian Opera. Florid bary- 
tones are the scarcest commodity in the market. Signor 
Belletti is a florid barytone; yet room cannot be found for 
him at Her Majesty’s Theatre or the Royal Italian Opera. 
These are puzzles to the uninitiated, and which we cannot 
pretend to explain. If it be said that Alboni’s terms are ex- 
travagant, we ask can the Théatre Italien of Paris afford 
to pay a larger salary than the Royal Italian Opera? 
Alboni enchants the dilettanti of the French capital, but 
her place at the Operas in London—of which she was once 
the brightest star—is vacant. We are sorry we cannot, 
for “Patriot’s” sake, fathom these incomprehensibilities, 
Meanwhile Italian opera suffers, and Rossini, despite the 
success of Guillaume Tell, is neglected. 


-- +4 + 


— is a talk of reproducing Mozart’s delicious Quintet 
in A major, for clarinet and stringed instruments, at one 
of the Monday Popular Concerts, during the progress of the 
International Exhibition (Mr. Lazarus, of course, to take the 
clarinet). Tant mieux. The work is a masterpiece, and 
above all likely to please our Parisian visitors, who, thanks 
to M. Pasdeloup and his “ Popular (Sunday) Concerts,” are 
already acquainted with the l/arghetto (second movement), 
which seemed to afford them more than ordinary satisfac- 
tion, in consequence of the “ strings” being muted, while the 
clarinet was discoursing most eloquent music. 

The Quintet in A major was composed in September 1787, 
two years later than the quintets for stringed instruments in 
C major and G minor, and about the period during which 
was produced the famous Don Giovanni. Though less 
elaborately written than many of the great instrumental 
works by which its immortal composer enriched the reper- 
tory of chamber music, this quintet shows his invention in 
the full vigour and richness of its maturity. Seldom has the 
clarinet — an instrument to which Mozart (witness tlie 
varied and admirable use he has made of it in his orchestral 
scores) was particularly partial—been afforded a more favour- 
able opportunity for advantageous exhibition, in the hands 
of a consummate professor, than in this fresh, spontaneous, 
and masterly work. In every movement it is called upon to 
play a conspicuous part; although the exhaustless fancy of 
the composer, which suggested to his ever-active mind an 
endless variety of combinations, enabled him—while allotting 
to the clarinet the principal share in the quintet, just as, to 
compare it with a graver and at the same time more imagina- 
tive production, Hamlet may be said to play “ first fiddle” 
in the tragedy of tragedies —to “parcel out” the other 
instruments so dexterously that not one is without its fair 
proportion of interest. In this respect the Quintet in A 
may be regarded as a sort of musical drama, in which the 
clarinet supports the character of the hero (a lover, most 
likely, Mozart being the author), the other personages, 
represented by the four stringed instruments, being grouped 
around the principal figure, and, as in respect and duty 
bound, uttering “‘no more than is set down for them ”— so 
that no “necessary question” of the musical design be dis- 
turbed or interrupted. It was said that Haydn always had 
some regularly planned story in his head when setting about 
the composition of a symphony; but even more forcibly than 
in Haydn is this suggested by many of the instrumental 
works of Mozart, who, in the sphere of dramatic thought 
and action, infinitely surpassed his attached friend and 
most esteemed contemporary. 








On the occasion of the first performance of the quintet in 
A major (at the seventh Monday Popular Concert of the 
second season—January 9, 1860) a morning journal wrote . 

“The famous clarinet quintet, one of Mozart’s latest works (written in 
1787, four years before his death) — which, though ‘ famous,’ like the solo 
sonatas, is very rarely heard in public—was as rich a treat to amateurs of 
high-class music as anything in the concert. The performance of the 
clarinet part (one of the most brilliant and effective extant) by Mr. 
Lazarus was in all respects superb. This gentleman—not only the 
most finished master of the instrument in England, but (although an 
Englishman) probably in Europe—never more incontestably maintained 
his right to the position he holds in the undivided opinion of connois- 
seurs. To say nothing of his tone and mechanism, which were, as usual, 
irreproachable, his manner of phrasing—never over-done, and yet never 
short of the requisite warmth—in its extreme purity and refinement, 
might have conveyed a profitable lesson to many a singer of repute.” 


With every syllable of which we cordially agree. 
—-4—- 


To the Editor of the Musica. Wortp. 


IR,—Can you inform me what has become of the English 
Opera Association, or why it does not, now that the 
proper time has arrived, withdraw the present stigma upon 
National English Opera? (See letter of a shareholder in 
The MusicaL Wortp, Jan. 11, 1862.) The Great Exhibi- 
tion will be open in May, and Drury Lane Theatre is “ to let.” 
What better time or opportunity? Are we to have an 
English Opera during ‘this important period? or will Mr, 
Sims Reeves appear in Italian Opera at Her Majesty’s, and 
Miss Louisa Pyne in Italian Opera at Drury Lane? Mr. 
Santley is already among the “foreigners” at Covent 

Garden. 

Joun BL. 


—<> <> <> - 


Mr. and Mrs, Brinley Richards are staying in Paris. 


PIANOFORTE Quartet Association. —- A new society has been 
formed, under this denomination, by Messrs. Henry Baumer, 
Carrodus, Baetens and Pettit, who have announced a series of four 
Matinées at Collards’ rooms. 

Mirz. Marte Cruvetri (sister of the Baronne Vigier, ex- 
Sophie Cruvelli) is in London, and “will make herself heard’’ 
(French style) at the next concert of the Vocal Association. 

M. Sreruen Hetzer, a composer and pianist of distinguished 
eminence, as all musicians and amateurs of music are aware, has 
arrived in London for the season. M. Heller is to play (with Mr. 
Charles Hallé) Mozart’s sonata in E flat, for two pianofortes and 
orchestra, at the next concert of the Musical Society of London. 

Bacu’s Cuaconne 1x D minor.—This wonderful violin piece 
(solo), which created such enthusiasm at one of the recent Monday 
Popular Concerts, is to be repeated by Herr Joachim on Monday 
next, at the 82nd concert. ‘The sonata of Beethoven dedicated to 
Kreutzer, for pianoforte (Mr. Hallé) and violin, is also in the 
programme, f 

M. Sizas.—A new trio (in C) by this gentleman is to be a 
feature at the fourth and last of M. Sainton’s very interesting 
soirées, which will also be varied by songs from Mad. Sainton- 
Dolby. Mendelssohn’s delicious quintet in A major (too rarely 
heard—Mr. S. A. Chappell) begins the programme. — 

Narionan Cuorat Socrety.—The Messiah was given on Mon- 
day evening at Exeter Hall by the above society, under the di- 
rection of Mr. G. W. Martin. The grand choruses were sung for 
the most part with spirit and precision. Mr. Martin's choir (thanks 
to his training) can sing without exaggeration. It was refreshing 
to hear “For unto us a child is born,” given as Handel meant it to 
be given. This chorus, the “Hallelujah,” and “Lift up your 
heads,” were one and all remarkably well executed. The solo 
singers were Mad. Florence Lancia, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. Swift. Mad. Sainton-Dolby sang her very best 
throughout, and her “ He was despised” was, as usual, a master- 
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i of expression. Other efforts of conspicuous merit were 
Why do a nations ?” by Mr. Santley, and “ But thou didst not 
leave,” by Mr. Swift. Mad, Lancia appeared to be suffering from 
nervousness (not unnaturally, being her second appearance only 
as an oratorio singer): she contrived nevertheless to digtinguish 
herself most honourably in “Come unto Him” and “How 
beautiful are the feet”"—to both of which her fresh, bright voice 
imparted a peculiarly sympathetic charm; and still more in “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” in which she produced a marked 
sensation. Mr. Higgs presided at the organ, and Mr. Martin 
was of course conductor. The hall was crowded. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The Passion Week performance 
of The Messiah took place on Wednesday night, in presence of the 
usual crowded audience. The invaluable co-operation of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, whose engagements with Mad. Lind-Goldschmidt 
have disabled him from appearing at Exeter Hall as often as usual 
this season, lent additional importance to the occasion. Never 
did our gifted tenor invest the familiar strains with greater 
significance and force. Mr. Reeves enters into the very 
spirit of Handel's music, and we could name no other living 
vocalist so capable of imparting a deep and pathetic sentiment 
(which always goes to the heart and not unfrequently brings tears 
to the eyes of his audience) to the inspirations of the grand 
“ Musician of the Bible.” The second part of the Messiah affords 
Mr. Reeves opportunities (of which he magnificently avails himself ) 
to display his complete mastery of the most varied phases of ex- 
pression. All the profound and heartfelt music of the Passion 
was rendered by him with the deepest and most genuine feeling, 
while the fire and dramatic energy which he infused into the air 
“Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron” produced an extra- 
ordinary effect. Nor should we leave unrecorded his splendid exe- 
cution of “Comfort ye, my people,” and its florid pendent — 
“Every Valley shall be exalted”—in the interpretation of both of 
which at present hestands alone. Miss Louisa Pyne, although better 
known as an operatic phenomenon than as a singer of sacred 
music, is too accomplished ever to sing otherwise than admirably ; 
while the excellence of Mad. Sainton-Dolby and of Signor Bel- 
letti as interpreters of Handel are too well known (the first espe- 
cially) toneed remark. ‘The choruses were even better executed 
than usual—thanks to the careful rehearsals oi the Festival Choir, 
under Mr. Costa’s watchful guidance.” 

Horn’s AssemMBLY Rooms, Kennincton.—On Monday evening the 
members of the Musical Society in connection with the establishment 
of Messrs. Easton, Amos & Sons, gave a concert under the direction 
of Mr. George Tedder, which was numerously attended. The vocal 
department was ably represented by Miss Poole, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, 
Mr. G. Tedder, Mr. H. Sanders, and Master Edwin Sanders. Miss 
Poole was encored in Hatton’s “ Will you go for a Soldier ?” Miss R. 
Isaacs received a similar compliment in one or two favourite ballads ; 
and Mr. George Tedder, in Ascher’s “ Alice, where art thou?” was 
honoured with “an ovation.” The instrumental portion of the concert 
was well sustained by Miss Rosina Collins on the violin, Mr. Henry 
Parker on the Pianoforte, and an orchestra under the direction of Mr. 

C. Fox, which performed several attractive pieces. 

Tue VocaL AssoctaTIon.—Mademoiselle Marie Cruvelli, from the 
principal Theatres in Italy and Paris, will make her first appearance in 
England, (after an absence of Eight Years,) at the concert of the 
Vocal Association on Wednesday evening next, St. James’s Hall. 
The other features of the Programme are, Mendelssohn’s Psalm, “ Hear 
my prayer,” for Soprano Solo and Chorus, Meyerbeer’s, “ Pater Noster” 
(The Lord’s prayer), and a Duet on Two Pianofortes, by Miss Eleanor 
Ward and Mr. Benedict. Herr Formes will also take part in the per- 
formance, Mr. Benedict, as usual, being Conductor. 


S$ 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Guillaume Tell was given for the third time on Saturday. In the 
second act, M. Zelger, taken suddenly ill, was led off the stage 
by Sig. Tamberlik, and the trio for Arnold, Tell and Walter 
was omitted in consequence, one of the chorus singers taking the 
place of M. Zelger in the grand finale. 

The performance of Jl Trovatore on Tuesday attracted an audi- 
ence at once curious and interested, there being two first appear- 
ances, Mlle. Gordosa as Leonora and Mr. Santley as the Count di 





by name Botibol. She was a pupil of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and went to Italy to finish her education, where, we believe, 
she obtained some stage experience, having performed in some‘of 
the minor theatres. She is still young, and must not be judged by 
a first essay before such an audience as that of the Royal Italian 
Opera— enough indeed to dash the courage of veteran artists, 

Ile. Gordosa has a “soprano” voice of legitimate compass, with 
good notes in the middle, and the upper notes somewhat worn, 
and we doubt not that it may at one period have boasted an 
“agreeable quality.” Her timidity was extreme however, and 
we are thus debarred from forming a decided opinion as to her 
capabilities. Mr. Santley, on the other hand, made an unmistake- 
able “hit,” as indeed had been generally anticipated. His recep- 
tion was uproarious, so much so, that it seemed wholly to unnerve 
him. This was not only very natural, but spoke in. favour of the 
“débutant.” The singer wh is indifferent under certain condi- 
tions can have little feeling ; and without feeling there is no real art 
in music—at least none above “the average.” Mr. Santley was 
placed unexpectedly in a highly responsible position, and one which 
precluded indifference. That the vehement applause which 
greeted his entrance should have more or less unstrung his nerves 
is easy to understand. But not “frighted by false fires,” and 
conscious of his powers, Mr. Santley rallied almost instantaneously, 
and soon showed himself as practised a master of the Italian as of 
the English school of singing. His pronunciation is irreproach- 
able. Indeed he might easily pass for one brought up in the 
“Jiand of Song.” In the first act, the Count di Luna has not 
much to do, except in the vociferous trio, where Mr. Santley’s 
fine voice and manly style told with legitimate effect. The popular 
air in the second act, “Il balen del suo sorriso,”-—the “ Graziani 
aria,” as it is called—was perhaps his most trying ordeal in pre- 
sence of the large majority of the audience. Through this he passed 
triumphantly and obtained an unanimous encore; after which 
“coup de main” all was plain sailing; and gathering new force as 
he progressed, he sang better and better, terminating his maiden 
essay ‘in the first theatre of Europe” with brilliant éclat. 

Of Signor Tamberlik’s Manrico nothing more need be said 
than that it was as powerful and impressive as ever; unless it be, 
indeed, that he gave the graceful cantilena, “Ah si ben mio” with 
more than ordinary sentiment, and that the cabaletta “ Di quella pira,’ 
by the unanticipated introduction of a magnificent ué de pottrine 
in quite a new place, electrified the audience, who applauded and 
recalled him with enthusiasm. Mad. Nantier-Didiée (her first ap- 
pearance this year) was Azucena; Sig. Tagliafico Ferrando, The 
performance generally was such as we have been accustomed to at 
the Royal Italian Opera ; and if Mad. Verdi (said to be in Lon- 
don) was present, she must have been more than satisfied with all 
but but n’importe ! 

The Favorita on Thursday re-introduced Mad. Csillay as 
Leonora, and a new basso, Signor Nanni, as Baldassare. Signor 
Gardoni was to have appeared as Ferdinando, but for reasons un- 
explained, the part was alotted to Signor Neri-Baraldi. We shall 
speak of this performance in our next. Mlle. Adelina Patti is 
expected the first week in May. The “ bijou-prima donna” sera 
la bienvenue. 


—_— SS 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
MISS ARABELLA GODDARD’S BENEFIT. 
( From “ The Sunday Times.” ) 


“TE concert of Monday last was for the benefit of Miss Arabella 
Goddard, and if any proof had been needed of the esteem in which this 
extraordinary pianist is held by the public, it would have been conclu- 
sively established on this occasion, for we certainly never saw such a 
crowd in St. James’s Hall, nor have we frequently seen so brilliant a 
company or such an assemblage of fair faces. The presence of these 
last gratified us much, not alone because we have a keen appreciation 
of the beautifully physiognomical, but because we rejoice at finding so 
many young ladies assembled to hear Beethoven’s last sonata, and 
Bach's ‘Tarantella’ prelude and fugue, and to honour the performer 
thereof. Miss Goddard impressed us most in the wondrous sonata of 
Beethoven, his thirty-second and last, displaying the most perfect 


; ‘ | mechanism without at any m t losi ight of t 
Luna. The lady, notwithstanding her name, is an Englishwoman, | ry sgt Fae Redb  y > Mg Bac 


work—a faculty only possessed by artists of the first rank. Miss God- 
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dard astonished us most by her performance of Bach’s prelude and 
fugue, the difficulties of which are well known to pianoforte students. 
She charmed us most in the ‘Kreutzer’ sonata of Beethoven, in which 
she had the invaluable co-operation of Herr Joachim. The charm 
seemed to extend to the majority of the audience, since scarcely an in- 
dividual quitted the room until the last note, although the length of the 
sonata is great, and it came at the end of the programme. Miss God- 
dard was recalled after the prelude and fugue. That the sonata did 
not evoke similar enthusiasm, may be accounted for by the peculiarly 
impressive and rivetting nature of the music, which is enough to throw 
an audience of even 2,000 people into a state of entrancement, and, as 
there is nothing calculated to arouse them but the echoes of their own 
applause (the sonata in question terminating in the softest and 
dreamiest manner imaginable), a storm of approbation is hardly a pro- 
bable pendant to the performance. ‘The real tribute to composer and 





executant was in the breathless ‘silence which prevailed during the | 


progress of this fanciful and wonderful work. Haydn’s quartet in C, 
op. 39, by MM. Joachim, Ries, Webb, and Paque, one of the most 
tuneful of the old master’s many works for the chamber, formed an 
agreeable opening to the concert, and met with thorough appreciation. 
The adagio was very warmly applauded,” 


(From ‘* The London Review”. of April 5.) 


“Tt was not at all surprising to find St. James’s hall filled to over- 
flowing on Monday last, on the occasion of Miss Arabella Goddard’s 
benefit, and her last appearance this season at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. Though repeatedly before the public, it is at these concerts 
that her great talent has been most abundantly displayed. The réper- 
toire of orchestral works is very limited, in comparison with that of 
chamber-music compositions, and hence the frequent repetition of cer- 
tain acknowledged masterpieces. To know, however, an artist in his 
varied capacities, and to judge of his merits, we must look to all his 
achievements, rather than to a few.. It is for this reason that the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts have offered Miss Goddard the widest field for 
distinction, inasmuch as her numerous appearances necessitated a con- 
stant change of programmes. We know not who will be called upon 
to fill her place during her absence ; but this we know, that no pianist, 
be he English or foreign, will casily succeed in effacing the impression 
she has left behind. Indeed, we may Safely assert, that in many re- 
spects she is without a rival. Neither should it be forgotten, that Miss 
Goddard has appeared, alternately, with one of the greatest piano 
players of modern times,—we mean Mr. Charles Hallé. Not only has 
she stood her ground bravely and nobly, but she has often challenged 
comparison, and in many cases carried away the palm. That the public 
should be eager, therefore, to show their admiration for the brilliant 
talent of this accomplished lady, is not to be wondered at. The pieces 
selected by Miss Goddard for this important occasion testified to her 
artistic feeling, and evinced, in a high degree, her executive powers. 
Beside the prelude and fugue, alla Tarantella, by Bach, with which 
she produced so great an effect at the Philharmonic Society, and Bee- 
thovehh’s ‘ Kreutzer’ sonata for pianoforte and violin, with Herr 
Joachim, the great pianist played the sonata in C minor, Op. 111, for 
piano solo, the last sonata for that instrument bequeathed to the world 
by the immortal composer. Of Bach’s fugue and its performance we 
have already spoken in our preceding number. To dwell upon the 
merits of the famous concertante sonata dedicated to Kreutzer is 
equally superfluous, having stated that Miss Goddard was assisted by 
Herr Joachim. It only remains for us to say a few words on the music 
and the execution of Beethoven's ‘ Testament Sonata, as it is called. 
‘ Approchons avec respect de la derniére sonate de Beethoven, du dernier 
accent de cette lyre sans rivale,’ says M. Lenz, in his book of ‘ Beethoven 
et ses Trois Styles.” ‘Respect’ is a poor word indeed to apply to so 
grand a work ; veneration would have been far more appropriate, since 
it is one of the most sublime compositions of the great master. It consists 
of two movements—the first an allegro, preceded by a majestic intro- 
duction,—the second an adagio, with variations. They are not varia- 
tions, however, in the ordinary sense of the word, but such as only 
Beethoven knew how to write. In listening to the last strains of this 
poetic inspiration, one cannot help feeling moved at this solemn leave- 
taking, this tender ‘ Lebe-wohl, as the author of the analytical remarks 
on the sonata.expresses himself, ‘to the instrument which he had 
raised to the dignity of the orchestra, and on the keys of which he 
had revealed the entire secret of his artistic life.’ It is impossible to 
do justice to Miss Goddard’s exquisite performance of this wonderful 
work. So delicate was her touch in some of the variations on the 
Arietta, that her fingers seemed to float over the key-board, and 
the notes became words, fnll of the deepest pathos. We must not 
forget to mention that the concert opened with an early quartet of 





Haydn, charmingly played by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Webb, and 
Paque. The vocal music was intrusted te Miss Clari Fraser and 
Mr. Tennant.” 


=> <> 


THE OPERA SEASON. 
(From “ The Illustrated Times.”) 


Tue system of “every theatrical manager his own critic” has of late 
been gaining ground immensely. Mr. Webster’s opinion of Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s dramas, Mr. Buckstone’s opinion of Mr, Sothern’s acting, are 
now proclaimed daily in the playbills as a matter of course. Thus the 
public are told not only what they may have for their moncy, but also 
why what they are invited to have is particularly and pre-eminently 
worth having. Can anything be more reasonable ? The cheap tailors 
do precisely the same thing ; and were it not for its advertisements, the 
firm of Moses and Son would be unknown beyond the precincts of the 
Minories, instead of enjoying, as it actually does, a well-earned 
notoriety in every part of the civilised world where the British journal 
penetrates. 

Hitherto, from some mistaken notion of dignity, our leading operatic 
managers have usually abstained from following in the steps of the most 
eminent Jew clothiers and slopsellers. Wedo not blame them for it. 
We only mention the fact, and have endeavoured to some extent to ex- 
plain it. It must be remembered, that in many countries, and occasion- 
ally even in England, operatic managers have becn men of considerable 
literary and artistic attainments (more than one author of distinction 
and some of the best composers of the day have directed operas during 
the last fifty years), and, not being mere speculators or at all first-rate 
men of business in the Minories sense of the word, they have not under- 
stood the great advantage of addressing themselves expressly to the 
ignorant and vulgar, who in all communities form the immense majority, 
and who, therefore, ought specially to be studied. The competition of 
the music-halls, however, scems at last to have convinced our operatic 
impresarios of the necessity of abandoning the antiquated system of an- 
nouncing only the names of the singers engaged and the works which they 
meditate bringing out. To be sure, the vocalists whose services are re- 
tained at the various music-halls are usually quite unknown to the public: 
so that there is more necessity for violently calling attention to their merits 
than to those of Mario and Titiens, or of Patti and Giuglini. But both 
systems have been tried — the quiet and the loud ; and just now it is 
evident that the loud is everywhere found the best. Let us go with the 
times, and in a spirit of becoming impartiality, let us not impute to Mr. 
Gye and Mr. Mapleson faults with which we should never have thought 
of charging Mr. Morton or Mr. Weston. 

The only thing we have really to complain of in this novel plan (as 
applied to the opera) of “every manager his own critic” is that the 
critic, who is not a manager, has his hands tied by it. What is he to 
say to the public about the merits of Mad. Chanterelle or of Signor 
Squallinalto, when the public has been already informed, through the 
medium of ,a dozen advertisements, that the former is “a true artist in 
every sense of the word,” and that the latter is “ decidedly the first tenor 
of the day?” The point is settled at once by such statements as these, 
and all that is left to the unhappy journalist is to paraphrase, adorn, 
elaborate (to intensify would be impossible) the praise so liberally 
accorded by the director to the singer whom he has thought fit to engage, 
and with whose merits he must naturally have made himself acquainted 
before signing the contract. To question the impresario’s opinion 
would be unbecoming; to contradict it—impossible. Here and there we 
may be allowed to offer a remark in corroboration of what has already 
been advanced by the director; but, generally speaking, the modest 
part we have henceforth to play is that of echo to the managerial thunder. 
The directors of the two rival Operas appear to be equally impressed 
with the importance of the coming International Exhibition. “It will 
naturally be a source of pride and gratification to the musical amateurs 
of this country to know,” says Mr. Gye, “that among the wonders and 
sights of London the Opera will not suffer by comparison with that of 
other great capitals; but, on the contrary, that the general and received 
opinion will be confirmed by our guests that, whether the individual 
talent of its different members or the perfection of its general ensemble 
be considered, the Royal Italian Opera stands pre-eminent among all 
similar establishments. To maintain, therefore, the reputation of the 
Royal Italian Opera, every effort will assuredly be directed, and such 
arrangements made as will tend to secure a most brilliant season.” As 
for Mr. Mapleson, he appears to have resolved to open Her Majesty’s 
Theatre simply and solely because he imagined that if, during the 
International Exhibition, it remained shut, all England would be dis- 
graced. This is kind of Mr. Mapleson, and proves that he has a good 
heart. But let him speak in his own words :—“Called upon unexpec- 
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tedly (name of the person or persons calling upon him not mentioned) 
at a moment when the metropolis was about to be deprived of the per- 
formances of Italian opera in this great and renowned Temple of the 
Muses, and at a time when a vast influx of visitors from all parts of the 
world are expected to visit London during the International Exhibition, 
rendering it almost a national disgrace if Her Majesty’s Theatre should 
remain closed on such an occasion, Mr. Mapleson is deeply impressed 
with the responsibilities of his undertaking.” More than that, Mr, 
Mapleson has engaged a company which includes many well-known 
and admirable singers, such as the incomparable Mlle. Titicns and 
Mad. Guerrabella among the sopranos, the Sisters Marchisio of duet 
celebrity, Sig. Giuglini among the tenors, and Sig. Gassier among the 
barytones. Of course, too, a number of foreigners and not a few British 
provincials will continue to think for years to come that Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is still, and has never ceased to be, the Italian Opera par ex- 
cellence of London. “Its august appellation,” says Mr. Mapleson, 
gravely, “identifies it in the idea of many as the Government theatre,’ 
For the benefit of strangers, it would perhaps have been more ingenuous 
not to have published this last remark. We observe that Mr. Mapleson 
is determined to make as much as possible out of the ancient reputation 
of the “ Opera House ;” and, moreover, to do great things in order to 
keep it up ; for he informs us that, “to retain the old prestige of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the nights of performance in future will be Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays !” ; 

To increase the amount of subscriptions at the Royal Italian Opera, 
the nights of performance at that theatre in future will be Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and there will be a double sub- 
scription list. Mr. Gye also (like Mr. Mapleson) looks back with some 
solemnity to the past, and tells us that he “cannot but be gratified still 
to find around him so many of those greatvartists who have long assisted 
to sustain the reputation of his theatre”’—rneaning, we presume, those 
veterans, Mario, Ronconi, and Tamberlik ; as well as Mad. Didiée, who, 
though she has been many years at the Royal Italian Opera, is still quite 
and eminently in her prime. Nor can the veterans—veterans as they 
are, and though they have scarcely two voices between the three—pos- 
sibly be replaced with advantage. These singers of a past or passing 
generation have genius, minus a certain amount of singing power. 
Many of the younger tenors and barytones have more singing power, 
but no genius. 

But to return to the new and improved system of advertising adopted 
by the rival operatic managers, !et us invite the notice of our readers to 
the following curiously elaborate eulogium on Mlle. Titicns:— 

“It is seldom that Nature lavishes on one person all the varied gifts which are 
needed to form a great soprano. A voice whose register entitles it to claim this rank is 
ofthe rarest order. Melodious quality and power, which are not less essential than an 
extended register, are equally scarce. Musical knowledge, executive finish, and per- 
fect intonation are indispensable ; and to these the prima donna should add dramatic 
force and adaptability, and a large measure of personal grace, Even these rare en- 


dowments will not suffice unless they are illumined by the fire of genius, By one 
alone, of living artists, has this high ideal been reached—by Mlle. Titiens.” 


The manager of Her Majesty's writes with a bigger and broader- 
nibbed pen, and is a greater hand at a flourish than we can pretend to 
be ; but he does not go beyond us in admiration of Mlle. Titiens, who 
is certainly by far the greatest dramatic singer of the day. She can 
prove that, however, at any time, and therefore does not require to be 
praised by the director of the theatre where she is engaged, and who, 
in accordance with directorial custom, would praise her almost as much 
if she were only a vocalist of ordinary merit, like so many others who, 
without deserving it, have been lauded to the skies. May we here be 
allowed to take the liberty of hazarding one small objection to the style 
of the two operatic programmes just issucd? Or rather, without 
making any direct complaint, may we be permitted to venture to sug- 
gest that the sort of puff adopted by the proprietor of a place called 
“ The Pavilion,” is more attractive and more amusing (while it is, at the 
same time, couched in more elegant phraseology) than anything in the 
same line that has yet been hit upon by Mr. Mapleson or Mr. Gye? In 
calling attention to the approaching termination of the engagement of 
“Miss Constance,” the chief of the Pavilion quictly expresses a hope 
that, ere this engagement finally expire, “the opportunity (ie., of hear- 
ing Miss Constance) may not be lost by those who have not yet par- 
ticipated in the delight occasioned by her swect melodies,” 

Now, what can be pretty if that isn’t? We never heard Miss Con- 
stance, and probably never shall; whereas we have often heard Mlle. 
Titiens, and shall hear her again as often as possible. But the plain 
neat little appeal—almost touching in its simplicity and innocence—with 
which Miss Constance has inspired her director gocs to the heart, The 
elaborate commendation of which Mile. Titiens is made the subject 
dazzles for a moment, and is then forgotten. One cannot help feeling 
a liking for Constance ; but, in spite of the managerial praise, we are 
still convinced that Mile. Titiens is the greatest singer. . 





Petters to the Editor. 


—— 


HARP MUSIC. 


S1r,—In answer to the enquiry of your correspondent N.E.G. re- 
specting harp music, I beg to suggest that at Messrs, Addison and Co, 
and Mills and Son, may be had several of the published compositions of 
Boleyne Reeves, which are not only quite original in forms and subjects, 
but peculiarly melodious and artistic in their conception and treatment, 
and they only want to be better known to become standard works ; an 
honour alike to the harp and composer. 

An Oxp Supscriner. 

[It must be evident to the meanest apprehension that we can- 
not insert any more “ answers” like the above, or any more ques- 
tions likely to extort such answers. Our bond-fide “ advertisers” 
might take offence.—En.] 


— oO 


A LETTER FROM MENDELSSOHN. 
(Addressed to Mr. J. Alfred Novello.) 
Leipzig, 18th Nov. 1837. 

My dear Sir,—It is now a fortnight since your sister first appeared here 
in public, & directly after it I wanted to write to you & give you a full ac- 
count of it & only to day I have leisure enough to doit. Excuse it, but 
although it is late & I may think that you heard already from other 
sides of all the details of her great success here I cannot help writing 
you also on the subject, & before all I shout “triumph” because you 
know that you were my enemy* & that my opinion prevailed only with 
great difficulty (letters included) & that it comes now out how well I 
knew my countrymen, how well they appreciate what is really good & 
beautiful, & what a service to all the lovers of music has been done by 
your sister’s coming over to this country. Ido not know whether she 
thinks the same of my opinion now, I am sometimes afraid she must 
find the place so very small & dull, & miss her splendid Philharmonic 
band & all those Marchionesses & Duchesses & Lady Patronesses who 
looked so beautifully, aristocratically, in your Concert Rooms, & of 
whom we have a great want. Butif being really and heartily liked & 
loved by a public, & being looked on as a most distinguished & eminent 
talent must also convey a feeling of pleasure to those that are the object 
of it, I am sure that your sister cannot repent her resolution of accept- 
ing the invitation to this place, & must be glad to think of the delight 
she gave & and the many friends she made in so short time & ina 
foreign country. Indeed I never heard such an unanimous expression 
of delight as after her first Recitative, & it was a pleasure to see people 
at once agreeing & the difference of opinion (which must always pre- 
vail) consisting only in the more or less praise to be bestowed on her. 
It was capital that not one hand’s applause received her when she first 
appeared to sing ‘ Non pit di fiori’ because the triumph after the Reci- 
tative was the greater ; the room rung of applause, & after it there was 
such a noise of conversations, people expressing their delight to each 
other, that not a note of the whole ritornelle could be heard ; then 
silence was again restored, & after the air, which she really sang better 
& with more expression than I ever heard from her, my good Leipsic 
public became like mad, & made a most tremendous noise. Since that 
moment she was the declared favourite of them, They are equally de- 
lighted with her clear & youthful voice & with the purity & good taste 
with which she sings everything. ‘The Polacca of the Puritani was 
encored, which is a rare thing in our concerts here, & I am quite sure 
the longer she stays & the more she is heard the more she will become 
a favourite ; because she possesses just those two qualities of which the 
public is particularly fond here—purity of intonation & a thorough bred 
musical feeling. I must also add that I never heard her to greater 
advantage than at these two concerts, & that I liked her singing in- 
finitely better than ever I did before; whether it might be that the 
smaller room suits her better or perhaps the foreign air, or whether it is 
that I am partial to every thing in this country (which js also not un- 
likely), but I really think her much superior to what I have heard her 
before. And therefore I am once more glad that I conquered you, my 
enemy. 

They are now in correspondence with the court of Dessau & with 
Berlin, whereto they intend to go during the intervals of the concerts 
here ; I hope however that their stay will be prolonged as much as pos- 
sible. We had Vieuxtemps here, who delighted the public; we also 
expect Blagrove in the beginning of January. Charles Kemble with 
his daughter Adelaide passed also by this place, but she did not sing in 





* In allusion to Mr. J. A. Novello’s desire that his sister, Miss Clara, 
should proceed direct to Italy and not visit Germany. 
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public, only at a party at my house. Has Mr. Coventry received my 
letter, and the one for Bennett I sent him? And have you received 
the parcel with my Concerto, which Breitkopf and Hartel promised to 
send in great haste ? Do you see Mr. Klingemann sometimes ? And 
how is music going on in England ? Or had you no time to think now 
of anything else than the Guildhall-puddings & pies & the 200 pine- 
apples which the Qucen ate there, as a French paper has it? If you 
see Mr. Attwood will you tell him my best compliments & wishes, & that 
a very great cause of regret to me is my not having been able to meet 
him at my last stay in England. And now the paper is over & conse- 
quently the letter also. Excuse the style, which is probably very Ger- 
man. My kindest regard to Mr. & Mrs. Clarke, & my best thanks for 
the kind letter & the papers they sent me by Mrs. Novello. And now 
good bye & be as well & happy as I always wish you to be. Very 
truly yours 

FeLix MENDELSSOHN BaRTHOLDY. 


——lO SS 


Provincial. 
— >. 


Music seems “going a-head” at Cambridge, and no wonder, 
considering the great interest Professor Sterndale Bennett takes in 
the place. ‘The acoustic qualities of the New Public Rooms have 
already been tested by a sort of pre-inaugurative concert, the 
following account of which appeared in the Cambridge Chro- 
nicle : — 

“On Thursday evening last, the new Public Rooms were lighted up, 
and the Cambridge Amateur Musical Society favoured a large number 
of the inhabitants with a selection of sacred music, principally from the 
Messiah. The acoustic effects were, upon the whole, very satisfactory, 
the choruses, from the front of the room, somewhat overpowering, but, 
in the gallery, all that could be wished. If the orchestra had been two 
feet lower, the sound would spread more evenly over the room. The 
ventilation appears excellent. Indeed, we may say that general satis- 
faction was expressed. Mr. Fawcett has been in communication, 
through Professor Bennett, with Mad. Lind-Goldschmidt to open 
the rooms ; but her arrangements for this circuit being fixed for April, 
her professional aid could not be obtained. A committee, consisting of 
representatives of the town and University musical societies and others, 
met Professor Bennett on Thursday afternoon, to make preliminary ar- 
rangements for the opening of the large room, and we hope soon to be 
able to furnish some definite particulars. Chorus and band performers 
to make a complete and efficient orchestra will be engaged from Leeds 
and London ; and we earnestly hope that no personal feelings may pre- 
vent the whole corps musique in our vicinity from working harmoniously 
to render the opening festival a great success. But as it will entail a 
large outlay, it is proposed to raise a guarantee fund, which, though it 
will, in all probability, be unnecessary, it is only fair to the com- 
mittee should reach a large amount, in order to avert the possibility of 
their being out of pocket.” 

Since the above was written there was to have been a rehearsal 
of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 


ae ——— 


Zea Tresetxt.—Signora Yelia Trebelli is of French descent, 
born in Paris, where her father holds a high government office. 
Her real name is Gilbert. Her musical talent manifested itself 
early; she therefore received instruction in piano-playing when 
she was only six years old, her first teacher being a German, which 
circumstance greatly influenced the direction of her musical taste. 
These instructions on the piano were continued for ten years and 
made her an excellent pianist. The a girl was most fond of 
the study of Beethoven’s sonatas and the well-tempered chlavichord 
by Bach. The parents, not thinking to make an artist of their 
daughter, brought her up for the elevated social circle in which 
they moved. When Zelia was sixteen years old she took a fancy 
to have singing lessons, and her father desiring she should become 
able to sing ballads acceptably, secured a teacher for her in one 
Fr. Wartel, a German, who had formerly earned a reputation as 
an interpreter of Franz Schubert’s musical poems, and of late has 
been connected with the Grand Opera in Paris. Wartel at once 
discovered the talent of the young girl, and persuaded the parents, 
by no means easily, to have her educated for the lyric stage. 
When their consent was obtained, Wartel devoted all his time, 
energy and knowledge to the instruction of his passa ye pupil. 
Zelia seeing that the Italian language would be of great service to 























her in the development of her voice studied it, and subsequently 
resolved to go over the Italian lyric stage altogether. 

In the fall of 1859, Signora Trebelli left her teacher and made 
her début in Madrid with an Italian troupe. During the whole 
winter season she had such a suceess as beginners rarely attain. 
She first appeared as Rosina in the Barbiere, with Mario for the 
Count. Her second essay was the Page in the Huguenots. Her 
engagement in Madrid terminating in April 1860, she returned 
to Paris and resumed her studies with M. Wartel, until J uly 1860, 
when Merelli engaged her for his Berlin troop. She made her 
first appearance in Germany in the old city of Cologne, as Arsace 
in Semiramide with the most decided success. She then went to 
Hamburg and finally to Berlin. Her repertory consists of 
Pierotto in Linda, Orsini in Lucrezia, Rosina in Il Barbiere, 
Arsace in Semiramide, Fidalma in Il Matrimonio Segreto, 
Urbano in Ugonotti, the Duchess in Luisa Miller, the Countess 
in Tre nozze, Azucena in Trovatore, Madalena in Rigoletto, 
Angelina in Cenerentola, Isabella in Italiana in Algeri.— New 


Zeitschrift. 








NEW OPERA. 
THE PURITANS DAUGHTER. 





A GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS; 
THE LIBRETTO WRITTEN BY J. V. BRIDGEMAN ; 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


M. W. BALFE. 





COMPLETE—PRICE TWO GUINEAS. 





CONTENTS. 

ACT I. 
No, voice. s. d. 
Queteae « «.« ©-@#:+e # s @#''« . - «© 40 
1 Chorus, ** Here’s to wine, and here’s to beauty.”” - © oa 
2 Duet, “Hate, hate.” - + 2© 2© © e TBR 3 O 
3 Duet, **]T would ask a question’ (Comic) - - S.B. 4 0 
4 Song, ** My own sweet child.” - - e « BS&e 
5. Aria, “ What glorious news ” (Comic) - - - B30 
6. Recit. & Chorus, with Solos, ‘* Let us haste.’’ - - « Soprani. 3 0 
7. Solo & Chorus, “ By earth andair.” - - - « Male Voices. 3 0 
8. Concerted Piece, ‘“ Whatdowesee?” .- ~- - o e e - 8 0 
8a, Duet, * Oh, father, pity!” - —< S.B. 3 0 
88. Duet, * Oh, reflect ere you decide.” + - - B. 3 0 
9, Cavatina, * Pretty, lowly, modest flower.” - - Ss. 2 6 
10. Fue eek. «©... & = ¢ « *& © © ww. @ eo OE 
103.* Ballad, “* Bliss for ever past.” . - - - S.orB. 2 6 

ACT Il. 

ll. Recit. & Romance, “ How peal on peal of thunder rolls.” - « BS 

12. Trio, S fod the tempest overtaken.” - + - T.B.B. 3 0 
13. Trio, * My welcome also to this roof.” - e TC. BB: 3 @ 
133, Cabaletta, “Canitbe,doldream?”- - - - - B20 
14. Duettino, “ Let the loud timbrel” (Unison.) + Tr.R3 6 
143. Recitative, “ Nay, do not run away.” - - - - - . 6 
15. Air, ** Though we fond men all beauties woo.”- + T. 2 6 
16, Duet, “ Thou weepest, gentle girl.” - =~ - S.B. 5 0 
17. Drinking Song, ‘¢ Let others sing the praise of wine.” - es BSe 
18.* Ballad, “ The Paradise of Love.” .s = «© « &2826 
ae Oe 2) ee er a 
19a. Trio, ** What man worthy of thename.” - - S.B.B. 3 0 

ACT Ill, 

0 a re a eek eel 
194; Ballad, “ Hail, gentle sleep.” - - - - -©- © FH 26 
21. Concerted Piece nt Ml enlat!. & = lx «> a1 arene 
22. Ballad, “ A loving daughter’s heart.” = + - - © & 26 
23. Concerted Piece - - - é : ° 


24, Rondo, Finale, be With ‘emotion past all feeling.” - 
N.B.—Those marked thus (*) have transposed Editions, ' 


Favourite Airs from Balfe’s Opera, “ The Puritan’s Daughter,” arranged by 

W. H. Callcott, in 2 Books - -« « «= = = Soles, 5s.; Duets 
W. H. Holmes’s Fantasia, “ The Puritan’s Daughter” = - a’ « « pe 
Brinley Richards’s “‘ Bliss for ever past.” - = - = *% = 
Brinley Richards’s Fantasia on the Favourite Airs + = = = 
Galop, from “ ‘The Puritan's Daughter,” arranged by C. Coote - - 
The Storm Valse, from ‘* The Puritan’s Daughter,” arranged by C. Coote 
Quadrille, from “ The Puritan‘s Dau, hter,”’ arranged by C. Coote - a 
Kiine’s Fantasia on ‘* The Puritan’s Daughter. e e me - a 

* Other Arrangements in the Press. i 


London: ADDISON, Houier & Lucas, 210 Regent Street 


ahah ORWRO 
ecocoeoceco 
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I NAVIGANTI (The Mariners). 
BY ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
we TRIO, for Soprano, Tenor, and Bass, Price 4s. 


(With English and Italian Words.) 


“ In the composition of this unaffected and graceful trio (which is inscribed to those 
excellent professors of the vocal art, Sig. and Mad. Ferrari), Mr. Randegger has shown 
not only the melodic gift, and the knowledge of how to write effectively for voices, but 
a thorough proficiency in the art of combination, and, as it were, a dramatic spirit, 
which might win favour for an opera from his pen. Each voice (tenor, basso and 
soprano), in the order in which they enter, has an effective solo, followed by an ensemble 
(or ‘tutti ’) for the three voices in the major key (the trio begins in C minor), the whole 
terminating with a coda, ‘ sotto voce,’ the effect of which, if smoothly rendered by 
three good singers, must be as charming as it is new. The more of such ‘terzettinos 
the better.’—MusicaL Wor.p. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





AIRS, BALLADS, &c. IN THE OPERETTA 
“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER, 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


“OH! GLORIOUS AGE OF CHIVALRY,” Duet. 
Sung by Mlle. Jenny Baur and Miss Emma Herwooo... 
“ THE SOLEMN WORDS HIS LIPS HAVE SPOKEN.” 
Grand Air. Sung by Mile. Jenny Baur. 
“THE LOVE YOU’VE SLIGHTED.” Ballad. 
Mile. JENNY BAUR ... 200 sos s00 soo ‘soe soe ee 
“STRATAGEM IS WOMAN’S POWER.” Ballad. Sung 
by Miss Emma HEYWOOD ... .2. coc coe seo ove vee 28. Gd. 
“LOVE IS A GENTLE THING.” Ballad. Sung by 
Miss Emma HEYWOOD — .co coe coo soe one coe one 
“A YOUNG AND ARTLESS MAIDEN.” Romance. 
Sung by Herr REICHARDT ... 200 soe coe coe one 
“ THERE’S TRUTH IN WOMAN STILL.” Romance. 
Sung by Herr ReICHARDT = oso eee see vee cee te 
“THE MONKS WERE JOLLY BOYS.” Ballad. Sung 
by Herr Fores Oe Teer ee ee ee ae ee 
“IN MY CHATEAU OF POMPERNIK.” Aria Buffa. 
Sung by Herr FORMES =... cen san coe wee tee 
FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 
Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on “ Once too Often” soe see 
Emile Berger’s Fantasia, on “ Once too Often” 4. wae ee 
“ Fontainbleau Quadrille,” by Strauss. (Handsomely Illustrated 
in Colours.) ase es 


“Ta Belle Blanche Waltz,’ 


4s. Od. 


4s, 6d. 


Qs. 64. 


2s. 6d. 


2s, 6d. 
8s, Od. 


8s. Od. 


4s, Od. 
8s. Od. 


4s. Od. 
4s, Od. 


eee eee eee oes see eee 


GEO! 400 ise ose «| GNELO' as 





ITALIAN SONG, “ Parvemi il volo Scioglere.” 
Melodia. Musica di E. MECATTI. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 


cs “Just published, price 3s. 

EW SONG, “When thou and I last parted.” 
Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. Music by W. VINCENT WALLACE, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 241 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. Se agree NO EMEN ad 
ISS STABBACH’S NEW SONG, 
“THE MORNING RIDE.” Poetry by CLARIBEL. Music by BERN- 

HARD ALTHAUS. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





~ Just ublished, | rice 4s., 
“X7HEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 


SEA.” Duet for Soprano and Barytone. The Music by HENRY 
SMART, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., 
“YT ITTLE BERTHA.” Music by W. Guernsey. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, Price 3s., 


“(OOD NIGHT” (Cradle Song). Composed and Sung 
: by ALEXANDRE REICHARDT. 

“* Herr Reichardt was encored in a‘ Cradle Song’ of his own composition, one of 
the most charming bagatelles we ever heard, and sung with irresistible sweetness and 
expression,” —Edinburgh Courant, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








—_ 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


«The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing.’ By ADoLFo Ferrarr, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises 
which greatly increase its value. 

“Since its first publication this book has met with general acceptance, and is now used 
as a vade-mecum by many of the most eminent and intelligent vocal instructors both 
in the metropolis and the provinces. We say vocal instructors, because it is only to 
instructors that works of this class can be of material use. Singing is not an art which 
can be learned by solitary study with the help of books, and those who are self-taught 
(as it is called) are always badly taught. But a good treatise, in which the principles 
and rules of the art, founded on reason and experience, are clearly expressed, is of in- 
finite value, first to instructors, in assisting them to adopt a rational and efficient me- 
thod of teaching, and next to pupils themselves, in constantly reminding them of, and 
enabling them to profit by, the lessons of their master. In both these ways Signor 
Ferrari’s work has been found pre-eminently useful. 

‘© The foundation of singing is the formation of the voice. A bad voice cannot be made 
a good one; but the most mediocre voice may be made a source of pleasure both to its 
possessor and to others. Accordingly, ample dissertations on the formation of the 
voice abound in our treatises on singing. But it unfortunately happens that these dis- 
sertations are more calculated to perplex than to enlighten the reader. Wecould refer 
to well-known works by professors of singing of great and fashionable name, in which 
the rules for the formation of the voice are propounded with such a parade of science. 
and with descriptions of the vocal organs so minute and so full of Greek anatomical 
terms, that no unlearned reader can possibly understand them. Signor Ferrari (as he 
tells us) was brought up to the medical profession before, following the bent of his in- 
clination, he betook himself to the study of music. But this circumstance, while it 
made him acquainted with the physical construction of the human organs of sound, has 
not led him into the common error of displaying superfluous learning. We have not 
a word about the ‘ glottis’ or the ‘trachza,’ but we have a broad principle distinctly 
enunciated, and intelligible to everybody. 

‘Signor Ferrari’s principle is of the simplest kind. ‘ Every one,’ he says, ‘who can 
speak may sing. The only difference between speaking and singing is, that in speaking 
we strike the sound impulsively and immediately leave it, whereas in singing we have 
to sustain the sound with the same form of articulation with which we struck it im- 
pulsively.’ It is onthis principle that Signor Ferrari’s practical rules for the formation 
and cultivation of the voice are based. ‘To give the pupil a sufficient control of the 
breath for the utterance of prolonged sounds—to soften the harshness and increase the 
strength and equality of the natural tones of the voice, without ever forcing it—these 
are the objects of the scales and exercises on sustained sounds, which must be practised 
under the careful superintendence of the teacher, whose assistance Signor Ferrari 
always holds to be indispensable. 

** Signor Ferrari makes an observation which, as far as we are aware, is new. It is 
evidently well founded, and of great importance. Owing tothe want of attention to 
the tone in which children speak, they acquire bad habits, and contract a habitual tone 
which is mistaken for their natural voice. It isa result of this neglect, he says, that 
‘the young ladies of the present day speak in a subdued, muffled tone, or what may be 
called a demi-falsetto, in consequence of which very few natural voices are heard.’ 
Hence a young lady, when she begins to sing, frequently continues to use this habitual 
tone. ‘ The result is,’ says Signor Ferrari, ‘that not only does she never sing well, 
but soon begins to sing out of tune, and finally loses her voice, and in too many in- 
stances injures her chest. Indeed,’ he adds, ‘ I have no hesitation in saying that hun- 
dreds of young ladies bring upon themselves serious chest affections from a bad habit 
of speaking and singing.’ Signor Ferrari afterwards shows how this great evil may be 
cured by making the pupil read or recite passages in a deep tone, as though engaged in 
earnest conversation ; and he adds, ‘ I cannot advise too strongly the greatest attention 
to the free and natural development of the lower tones of the voice. It is to the stabi- 
lity of the voice what a deep foundation is to the building of a house.’ 

‘* Signor Ferrari deprecates, as fatal errors, the custom of practising songs or solfeg- 
gio with florid passages before the voice is sufficiently cultivated. He is of opinion 
that young ladies ought to begin the study of singing at thirteen or fourteen, and not, 
as is generally done, at seventeen or eighteen, by which time they ought to be good 
singers, In regard to the important question how long the pupil ought to practise, he 
observes that this will depend on the acquisition of a proper method. The morea 
pupil practises with an improper intonation the worze, but once able to sing with a 
natural tone, he may practise two, three, or more hours a day without danger. All 
Signor Ferrari’s precepts are of the same sound and rational character. 

“The exercises, embracing the scales, and all the various passages which belong to 
modern melody, are sufficiently copious and admirably adapted to their purpose. In 
the original publication these exercises were confined to the soprano, or the corre- 
sponding male voice, thetenor, But in this new and revised edition a number of exer- 
cises are added for contralto or barytone voices—a very great addition to the value of 
the work.”—Zilustrated News, April 5. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE. 
UHE.—GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. Grand Brilliant 


Fantasia. Price 4s. 
AsHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


BEINLEY RICHARDS. — tend LASS O° GOWRIE. 
ASHDOWN & Paes 18 Hanover Square. 


RINLEY RICHARDS.— YANKEE DOODLE. 


Price 4s. 








Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





MESSRS. CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD'S 


NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


EETHOVEN. The Dreamfof St. Jerome. 


Price 2s. 6d, 





n Bacio (Valse d’Arditi). Price 4s. 


La Stella 2nd ditto. Price 4s, 


ETTERER, E. 


Ditto 





ELLER, S. Deuziéme Canzonette. Price 4s. 


Ditto Réveries d’une Promeneur Solitaire. Price 4s.] 
Ditto Douze Valses, in three Books, each, 2s. 6d. 





ANZ. — QUI VIVE! Grand Galop de Concert, 
played by the Composer with extraordinary success. Price 4s, 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


OLLMICK.—ELFIN REVELS. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


OLLMICK. — DIANA. Grand Galop de Concert. 


Price 4s, 





Price 3s. 





_AsHDOwN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


YDNEY SMITH.—LA HARPE EOLIENNE. 
Played by the baggy daily at his Pianoforte Recitals at the Crystal Palace 


with unabated success. Price 4s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


ERDINAND PRAEGER.—HOME, SWEET HOME 


Price 2s. 6d. 








Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ERDINAND PRAEGER.—AULD LANG SYNE. 


Price 2s, 6d. 





AsHDown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


W. GOODBAN. — ROSALIE, maz PRAIRIE 


e@ FLOWER. Price 3s. 
Asapown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


RISSAC.—T’AMO, SI T’AMO. ‘The Mazurka from 


Verdi’s “ Un Ballo in Maschera.” Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


RISSAC.—DIXEY’S LAND. Price 3s 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 














ICARDO LINTER. — TALLY HO! Fantasia (a la 


Chasse). Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, !8 Hanover Square. 


ACH, J. S. Gavotte in G Minor, and Musette in G 
Major, performed by Cuartes Hatie. Price Is. 6d. 
Sarabande in E Minor, Passapied in E Major, and Gavotte in 


Ditto 
G Major, performed by CuakLes HALte. Price 2s. 6d. 





URY, MADAME. Fantaisie (Robin Hood). 


Price 3s. 6d. 





DANCE MUSIC. 
RROWNE T. Tam o’ Shanter Galop (Illustrated). 


Price 3s. 





ONTGOMERY, W. H. Ye Whittington Polka 


(Illustrated). Price 3s. 











UMMEL,— ESPOIR DU RETOUR. Nocturne. 
silted Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
Nocturne. Price 3s. 


R UMMEL. — SOLITUDE. 


AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





Fypouard DE PARIS.—MEZZANOTTE. Fantasia 


on the favourite quartet from Flotow's opera “‘ Martha.” Price 4s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





ENRI ROUBIER.—ESILDA. Fantaisie-Polka de 


Salon. Price 3s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


HENRI ROUBIER. — FLEUR PRINTANNIERE. 


Fantaisie-Mazurka de Salon. Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 








{ENB ROUBIER. — VAILLANCE. Morceau Mili- 


taire. Price 3s. 
AsHDowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


RNST LUBECK.—THE SPRITE. Reéverie 


Caractéristique. Price 3s. 
AsHDown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


GNACE GIBSONE.—LE CARILLON DE 


BRUGES. Price 2s. 6d. 
Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


GNACE GIBSONE.— THE DANCING WATER. 


A Fairy Tale. Price 3s. 


ASHDOWN 














& PARRY. 





LONDON ; 





Moonlight Galop (Illustrated). 


Pri 
Price 4s. 


BUCALOSSI, P. 


Ditto Water Lily Waltzes (Illustrated). 





OBERTS, H.S. La Belle Russe Waltzes (Illustrated). 


Price 
Lass 0” aaa. Quadrilles (Ulustrated). Price ds. 





Ditto 
UVAL, E "Star of India Waltzes (Illustrated). 
Ditto Ace of F Waltzes (illustrated). Price 4s, 

O ROAL, G. Old England Quadrilles (Illustrated). 
Ditto Oa Scotland ‘Quadritles (Illustrated). Price 4s. 
Ditto Old Ireland Quadrilles  (do.) Price 4s. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 
QMARr, I. ‘Thro’ every Chance and Change,” Sung 


by Madame Laura Baxter. Price 2s. 6d. ' 
Song. Price 2s. 6d. 


Ditto * Tell me, sweet Zephyr,” 
Ditto “ Tl tell you why I'd like to be a Rose.” Price 2s. 6d. 
Ditto ** I dream of thee at Morn.” Price 2s. 6d. 





“Tho’ all should forsake thee,” Song. 
Price 2s. 6d, 


M °8B!: 


PRAMSDEN, A. 





“TI love none else but thee,” Song. 
Price 2s. 6d, 








AND, E. “Thou, whom to love is all my care,” Sung 


by Mr. Water Boxton. Price 2s. 6d. 


OC EMERILE, G. “Io canto e remigo,” 


Price 2s. 





Barcarole. 





“Tl Lago di Garda,” Barcarola for Four 
Voices. Price 4s. 


Bue!ITA, E. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD, 
199 AND 201 REGENT STREET; 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 207 anv 209 REGENT STREET, 
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-TIAND-BOOKS FOR THE OPERA. 








BOOSEY & SONS 


Beg to announce that, owing to the Repeal of the Paper Duty, and the increased facilities that now exist in the 
Printing of Music, they are enabled to issue the whole of their well-known Series of Operas, for Voice and Pianoforte, 
at a reduction of 50 per cent. from the prices at which they were originally published. The Operas are perfectly 
complete, with the whole of the Recitatives, &c., in two Languages, and are bound in Limp Cloth, so as to form Portable 
Companions to the Theatre. 





Now Ready, 


MOZART’S DON JUAN (English and Italian Words) - 
MOZART’S FIGARO (English and Italian Words) - ° 
MOZART’S ZAUBERFLOTE (English and German Words) 
~VERDI’S IL TROVATORE (English and Italian Words) - 
VERDI’S LA TRAVIATA (English and Italian Words) - 
VERDI’S ERNANI (English and Italian Words) — - . 
BELLINI’S NORMA (English and Italian Words) - 

BELLIN’'S SONNAMBULA (English and Italian Words) 
MEYERBEER’S DINORAH (English and Italian Words) 
BALFE’S SATANELLA (English Words) . , . 
WEBER’S DER FRIESCHUTZ (English and German Words) 
FLOTOW’S MARTHA (English, Italian and German Words) 4 
SPOHR’S FAUST (English and German Words)  . : : 
DONIZETTI’S LUCREZIA BORGIA (English and Italian Words) 
BEETHOVEN’S FIDELIO (English and German Words) . 
ROSSINI’S IL BARBIERE (English and Italian Words) . ‘ 
GLUCK’S IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS (English and French Words) 


AHODWaagnoa»na»nsaa&aa Ss ©. 
eco oooooseeoeeoecaoeceooco ox 





BOOSEY & SONS, HOLILES STREET, LONDON. 
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